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“Knowledge is not 
power until it is ap- 
plied; before the 
application is made it 
is only potentiality. 


Facts, principles, the- 
ories, are useless un- 
less applied to situa- & 
tions to which they 


Mi 
are relevant. 


—A. R. Mead 
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Assimilation, Success and 
Attitude of Junior College 
Graduates in Higher Institutions 


Obviously, in any enterprise which de- 
mands for its successful completion the co- 
operation in various ways of large numbers 
of individuals and organizations it is im- 
possible to recognize and acknowledge the 
part of each one individually. The study of 
which the appended 
brief statement is a 
résumé would, mani- 
festly, have been im- 
possible without the 
cooperation of the 
several thousand who 
have furnished the 
information on which 
the study is based, 
and to all uf these we 
should like, if such 
were possible, to ex- 
press our thanks ad- 
equately and individ- 
ually. We must con- 
tent ourselves, how- 
ever, with a blanket 
expression of our ap- 
preciation, with the 
hope that- each one 
who has contributed 
will feel repaid for 
his trouble by having 
helped to discover 
the truth with refer- 
ence to certain prob- 
lems of the junior college, which is rapidly 
becoming, if indeed it has not already be- 
come, one of the most important members of 
the educational family in the United States. 

To Dr. Guy E. Snavely, President of Bir- 

This article is an abstract of the dissertation writ- 
ten by Wyatt W. Hale, Delta 478, in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Education at Leland Stanford Junior University. 
The degree was conferred in June, 1932. Brother 
Hale was the recipient of the Phi Delta Kappa fel- 
lowship award of 1930-31 amounting to $2,500.00. The 
residence requirements were met while on a two- 
year leave of absence from his position as Registrar 


and Assistant to the President, Birmingham-Southern 
College, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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mingham-Southern College, we are indebted 
for suggestions in the early formulation of 
the problem and for assistance on many 
subsequent occasions. Dr. Walter C. Eells, 
of Stanford University, has given unspar- 
ingly of his time and attention to the entire 
problem from its in- 
‘ception to its conclu- 
sion; credit for any 
value which the 
study may possess is 
due largely to Pro- 
fessor Eells. The au- 
thor’s sister, Mrs. 
Bela Hale Wiltshire, 
has been helpful in 
many ways; her en- 
couragement during 
the entire course of 
the study has been 
invaluable. 

The _ investigation 
was begun while the 
author was working 
under a_ fellowship 
grant of the Amer- 
ican Association of 
Collegiate Registrars 
during the academic 
year 1929-30, and 
was continued under 
fellowship assistance 
of the Phi Delta Kap- 
pa Fraternity in 1930-31. The printing and 
distribution of the necessary forms for col- 
lection of data have been cared for by the 
United States Office of Education as a sup- 
plementary phase of the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education. Mr. Carl A. 
Jessen, Senior Specialist in Secondary Ed- 
ucation of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, has been especially helpful in this 
part of the problem. We are indebted also 
to the Research Committee of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges (Mr. L. W. 
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Smith, Chairman), and the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars (Mr. R. M. West, Chair- 
man) for the approval and endorsement of 
the study by these two Associations, and to 
the members of these Associations for their 
assistance, without which the study would 
have been impossible. 

To all of these, to other members of the 
faculty and fellow students of the School of 
Education of Stanford University, to the 
junior college graduates included in the 
study, and to all others who have contrib- 
uted in so many ways, we are glad to be 
able to acknowledge our sincere gratitude. 

Publication rights for the complete study 
have been reserved by the United States 
Office of Education.—Author. 


The rapid growth of the junior college 
movement in America within recent 


years has been stupendous and is almost 
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Fig. 1. Growth of Junior College Movement, 1919- 
1931. 


unprecedented in the annals of American 
education. It is barely more than a doz- 
en years since the “first comprehensive 
study of the junior college,”* as made by 
F. M. McDowell, was published by the 
United States Bureau of Education. 
While McDowell considered only 74 jun- 
ior colleges in his investigation, he indi- 
cates having received reports of 39 pub- 
lic high schools extended to include the 
first two years of college work, and 93 
small private colleges which limited their 
work to two years—a total of 132 institu- 
tions of distinctly junior college grade 
(not including the “lower division” of 
colleges of liberal arts operated by uni- 
versities, or two-year normal schools). 
The Directory of the Junior College, as 
compiled by Doak S. Campbell, Secre- 
tary of the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges, and published in the Jan- 
uary, 1931, issue of The Junior College 


Journal,? lists 178 public and 258 private 
junior colleges, a total of 436.° The ad. 
dition of 139 public junior colleges (see 
Figures 1 and 2) represents an increase 
of nearly 281%. The private junior eg. 
leges, starting with a somewhat larger 
number, had 165 additions to their ranks 
for an increase of 177% over the num. 
ber in 1919. The combined figures rep. 
resent an addition of 304 institutions, or 
an increase of 230% over the number of 
junior colleges twelve years earlier, 
While the junior colleges were expe. 
riencing such rapid growth, it is only 
natural that they should have been wide. 
ly discussed by educators and others, and 
that much should have been written 
about them. That such has been the 
case is strikingly apparent upon refer. 
ence to the very excellent, carefully an- 
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59.17% 


Fig. 2. Proportions of Public and Private Junior 
Colleges in 1919 and 1931. 


notated recent Bibliography on Junior 
Colleges prepared by Professor Walter 
C. Eells, of Stanford University, and pub 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education: 
Of the 1,526 titles in this bibliography for 
which Professor Eells tabulates the year 
of publication, 1,322, or nearly 87%, have 
appeared since 1919 (the publication date 
for the McDowell study mentioned 
above). Quite naturally, the functions 
or purposes of the junior college have 
received their share of attention. Dr. 
Frank W. Thomas, in an attempt to reach 
a “working agreement as to the 
basic functions the junior college should 
assume” suggests’ four functions which 
he thinks the junior college does or should 
perform: preparatory, popularizing, ter 
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minal, and guidance. Although there 
has been a fairly general acceptance - of 
these suggestions, some divergent points 
of view have been expressed and cham- 
pioned by other authors from time to 
time. To mention only one of these, we 
may refer to an address-by Professor 
Raymond E. Davis, of the Engineering 
Faculty of the University of California, 
before a meeting of the California Jun- 
jor College Federation, in which Profes- 
sor Davis is quoted® as saying that “not 
only was training for the semiprofes- 
sional demand the rightful function of 
the junior college, but it was the exclu- 
sive function (and) the junior college 
i has no business undertaking to 
duplicate the lower division work of the 
four-year institution.” 

It was not the purpose of this study to 
enter into any discussion as to what 
should or should not be considered as the 
legitimate functions of the junior college; 
that can well be left to those prophets 
who would point the way to some future 
course which junior college executives 
may follow if they wish and deem it wise 
to do so. We were concerned in this 
study with the less theoretical considera- 
tion of the present status of the junior 
college in the performance of just that 
function which Professor Davis insists 
the junior college should not undertake. 
The large -degree to which the junior 
college is—despite Professor Davis’ de- 
sire to the contrary — performing the 
preparatory function for numbers of its 
graduates who later continue their studies 
in regular universities and four-year col- 
leges is the subject of Part I of the study. 
The remainder of the study is devoted 
to an attempt to discover the degree of 
success of the junior college in the per- 
formance of this function for its grad- 
uates of 1926 to 1929, inclusive, who later 
enrolled in higher institutions. Part II 
attempts to secure some measure of the 
assimilation of these junior college grad- 
uates in the higher institutions. Part 
III deals with their success in higher in- 
stitutions. Part IV is concerned with an 


analysis of their attitude toward the jun- 
ior college and the higher institution at- 
tended. 

As a supplementary phase of the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education, 
the study enlisted the cooperation of 116 
junior colleges and 318 higher institutions 
throughout the entire country, and has 
included a detailed study of the academic 
and other records and the reactions of 
over 4100 junior college graduates of 
1926 to 1929, inclusive, who took ad- 
vanced work in higher institutions. 

With such large groups, scattered over 
such a wide area, and enrolled in such 
diverse types of junior colleges and of 
higher institutions, variations are tre- 
mendous, and averages do not tell the 
whole truth or adequately describe the 
situation. The “average” junior college, 
like the statistically hypothetical “aver- 
age” individual, does not exist. In spite 
of this fact, however, and with full real- 
ization of its significance, a consideration 
of the average condition which prevails 
over a period of years with reference to 
a large group of junior colleges and the 
graduates of these institutions who have 
continued in institutions of higher learn- 
ing is both interesting and helpful in 
summarizing and giving meaning to an 
otherwise conglomerate mass of data. 

The most pertinent findings of the 
study, as based on summaries and on av- 
erages for the entire country, are pre- 
sented in the following paragraphs, and 
the accompanying figures and tables. 


PREPARATORY FUNCTION OF THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


1. Nearly one-half (48.45%) of those 
who graduate from junior college (see 
Figure 3 and Tables I-IV, inclusive) 
continue their education in institutions 
of higher learning, and the percentage 
of junior college graduates continuing in 
higher institutions seems to be gradual- 
ly increasing. More men (58.50%) than 
women (43.45%) junior college grad- 
uates continue. Of those graduated from 
public junior colleges, 56.39% continue; 
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39.39% of the private junior college grad- 
uates continue in higher institutions. 
2. Using intelligence test scores as the 
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-Continued same year graduated from Jr, Col. 
Total reported as continui 
redicted totals for 1929 and 1930 





* Numbers of institutions included each year are indicated 
in parentheses on chart. 


Fig. 3. Percentage of Graduates of All Public and 
Private Junior Colleges Reporting Who Continue in 
Higher Institutions. 


Table I. Continuance of Junior College Graduates in 
Higher Institutions (Averages for Four-Year Period, 
1926-1929, Inclusive) 








| Average Percent- 

age of Graduates 
Continuing in 

Higher Institutions 


Total 


39.39 
56.39 


48.45 


Number of 
No. of Graduates 
Institution |Insts. 


Men|Women| Total! Men 





Women 


37.38 
52.04 


43.45 





Private 
Public...../| 
All Public | 
and eT 


941; 4850 | 5791 49.73 
3172| 3430 | 6602/61.10 
8280 |12393/ 58.50 


107 | 4113 
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Table III. Percentages of Men and of Women Grady. 
ates of Public Junior Colleges Reporting for 199. 
1929, Inclusive, Who Continued in Higher Instity. 
tions (Including, Also, Grand Totals for All Pyp. 
licly and Privately Supported Junior Colleges fo, 
the Period Indicated) 








Percentage of Jr, 
Col. Graduates 
Reported as Con. 
tinuing in High. 
er Institutions 


Men 


Number of 
Graduates 





Men | Women Women 








All Public and 
Private .... 


All Public... 
State Jr. Col. 
for Men.... 1 
State Co-Ed- 
ucational ... 4 
Local Co-Ed- 
ucational ... 51 
California 
District .... 12 


8280 
3430 


58.50 43.45 


52.04 


107 

56 
58.56 
47.52 
61.78 
66.86 


222 
101 
2849 
1201 


145 
3285 
1387 


23.45 
53.30 
66.26 
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criterion, those junior college graduates 
who continue in higher institutions seem 
to be little or no better than their fel- 
low-graduates who conclude their for- 
mal education with graduation from jun- 
ior college. 

3. Of the junior college graduates who 
take advanced work in higher institu- 
tions, 56.60% enroll in _ universities, 
31.15% enroll in colleges, 5.16% continue 
in technological and specialized higher 
institutions, and 7.09% take their ad- 
vanced work in teachers colleges. Pub 
licly supported higher institutions attract 
63.90% of the junior college graduates 
who take advanced work; 36.10% of the 
junior college graduates who continue 
enroll in privately supported higher in- 
stitutions (see Figures 4-6, inc.). 

4. “To save money” is listed almost 
three times as often as any other single 


in Higher Institutions—Geographical Distribution 
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No. of Institutions 


| 
Section * 


. of Graduates 


Percentage of Junior College 
Graduates Continuing in 
Higher Institutions 
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| Private 
1 | ae oe 


Total 
33 
22 12 34 
3 4 7 
21 5 | 26 


9 24 
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24.51 
39.02 
51.40 
36.99 
66.40 
66.54 


37.57 21.84 
32.23 41.86 
53.80 48.70 
56.98 23.12 
67.17 51.66 


847 


2588 

















* Key to Sections: A, New England and Middle Atlantic States; B, Southern States; C, North Central 
States; D, Mountain States; E, Pacific States; E-c, California District. 
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Table IV. Percentages of Men and of Women Gradu- 
ates of Private Junior Colleges Reporting for 1926- 
1929, Inclusive, Who Continued in Higher Institu- 


tions 
> 
— Percentage of Jr. 
Col. Graduates 
No. of | Number of | Reported as Con- 
Institutions Insti- | Graduates |tinuing in High- 
tutions er Institutions 











| Men |Women} Men | Women 
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All Privately | 
| 
| 
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Supported 
Junior C 0 1- 


leges 

Privately En- 
dowed and 
Proprietary 


dowed and 
Prop.—For 
Men Only... 
Privately En- 
dowed and 
Prop.—For 
Women Only 
Privately En- 
dowed and 
Prop.—Co- 
Educational. 
Denomina- 
tional—All. . 
Denomina- 
tional— 
Women 
Denomina- 
tional—Co- 
Ed. 























reason (see Table V) by those who in- 
dicate why they attended junior college 
instead of the lower division of some 
higher institution for their first two years 
of college work. Twelve and sixty-five 
hundredths per cent (12.65%) of the 
graduates of private junior colleges list 
the greater “opportunity for social and 
moral training” as their dominant reason 
for attending junior college instead of 
the lower division of some higher insti- 
tution. Considerably less than one per 
cent (0.12%) of those who attended pub- 


_ Fig. 4. Types ef Support of Higher Institutions En- 
tolling 2751 Graduates of All Public and Private 
Junior Colleges. 


Fig. 5 Fig. 6 


Fig. 5. Types of Support of Higher Institutions En- 
rolling 933 Graduates of Privately Supported Junior 
Colleges. 

Fig. 6. Types of Support of Higher Institutions En- 
rolling 1818 Graduates of Publicly Supported Junior 
Colleges. 


Table V. Percentage of 2751 Graduates of Public and 
Private Junior Colleges Indicating Each of the Rea- 
sons as Their Dominant Reason for Attending Junior 
College Instead of the Lower Division of Some High- 
er Institution for Their First Two Years of College 
Work 
Percentage* of Jun- 
| jor College Grad- 
Rank uates Assigning 
Dominant Rea- | Each of the Va- 
son Assigned rious Reasons 


— | 
All |Pub. | Pri. | All | Public |Private 











To Save Money. 3 P9346 | 40.27 | 8.04 
| | 

To Be at Home. 4 /10.80| 13.26 | 6.00 
Parents Thought! | 
Student Too) 
Young to Go 
Away 
Social and Moral!) 
Training 

To Allow Time 
for Exploration 


6.22; 4.79 


Small Classes ... 
Lack of Univer- 

sity Entrance 

Credits 
Part-Time Em - 

ployment Avail- 

able 
Better Instruc- 

tion 

Greater Oppor- 

tunity for 

Training in | 
Leadership .... 1.71; 1.16 
To Prepare for 

167| .72 | 


Other Reasons** 12 | 1.27 89 2.03 


Needed at Home! 13 | 1.16 1.43 64 


To Be With 
Friends 13 11149 | 91 50 1.72 


* It will be noted that the percentages given do not 
total 100%. This is due to the fact that some students 
did not indicate any one reason as the “dominant” 
reason. Others have indicated more than one reason 
as “dominant,” evidently intending to indicate that 
the reasons so designated were about equal in weight. 
The reasons so indicated have been included in the 
tabulations of “reasons other than dominant,”” and 
have not been considered in the tabulations of “dom- 
inant reasons.” 

** This includes all other reasons written in by the 
junior college graduates in the space provided for this 
purpose on Form K. The small percentage of times 
“other reasons” are assigned as the dominant reason 
is in striking contrast to the large number of differ- 
ent reasons written in; no one single ‘‘other reason” 
was mentioned very frequently. 
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lic junior colleges indicate the “opportu- 
nity for social and moral training” as 
their dominant reason for enrolling in 
junior college. 

5. In only seven (7) states were stu- 
dents forced to go to junior college rather 
than the state university because of their 
failure to meet entrance requirements of 
the state university. Even in these seven 
states, 72.08% of those junior college 
graduates who later enrolled in higher 
institutions met the state university en- 
trance requirements at the time they en- 
tered junior college. 

6. Nearly nine-tenths (86.19%) of the 
junior college graduates who continue in 
higher institutions indicate that when 
they entered junior college they fully ex- 
pected to follow their junior college 
course with advanced academic work, 
and three-fifths (59.76%) of them state 
that if junior college had not been avail- 
able they probably would have contin- 
ued in some higher institution immedi- 
ately after they graduated from high 
school. 


ASSIMILATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
GRADUATES IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


It is difficult to measure either the 
speed or extent of the assimilation of 
junior college graduates in higher insti- 
tutions. The extent to which junior col- 
lege graduates participate in extracur- 
ricular activities in higher institutions 
and whether or not they feel handicapped 
when they enter higher institutions be- 
cause of having attended junior college 
instead of the lower division of the high- 
er institutions are suggested, however, 
as possible criteria in attempting to meas- 
ure this assimilation into the life and 
work of higher institutions. 

1. The average number of activities 
engaged in by junior college graduates 
who later continue in higher institutions 
(see Figure 7) is 3.687 + .029 in junior 
college, and 1.942 + .022 in higher insti- 
tutions. There is a relatively small pos- 
itive correlation (.349 + .011) between 
the number of activities in which junior 


college graduates engage while in junior 
college and in higher institutions. 

2. Despite the fact that the query was 
so worded as to suggest a reaction up. 
favorable to the junior college, three. 
fourths (75.10%) of the junior college 
graduates who enrolled in higher instj. 
tutions (see Figure 8) indicate that when 
they entered the higher institutions they 
did not feel handicapped in their studies 
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Junior College activities engaged in by 2751 graduates 
of Public and Private Junior Colleges who later contin 
ued in higher institutions. 
~~ Activities engaged in by 2751 graduates in higher in- 

stitutions. 
Junior College activities engaged in by the 1212 of the 
2751 graduates who have also been awarded degrees by 
higher institutions. 

—-— Activities engaged in by 1212 graduates in higher in 
stitutions. 


Fig. 7. Activities Engaged in by 2751 Graduates of 
Public and Private Junior Colleges Who Later Con- 
tinued in Higher Institutions and Also by the 1212 of 
These 2751 Graduates Who Have Been Awarded De- 
grees by Higher Institutions.* 


because of having attended junior cd- 
lege rather than the lower division of 
the higher institution for their first two 
years. Nearly two-thirds (65.69%) d 
those junior college graduates who joined 
social fraternities or sororities and over 
one-half (50.80%) of those who were not 


*Read the chart as follows: Of the 2751 graduates 
of public and private junior colleges who later én- 
rolled in higher institutions, 6.80% did not 

pate in any extra-classroom activities in junior col- 
lege; 22.54% of them failed to participate in extra 
classroom activities in higher institutions. Of the 
1212 of these junior college graduates who have also 
been awarded degrees by higher institutions, 6.77% 
participated in no extra-classroom activities in jut 
ior college, while 15.84% of them failed to 

pate in any extra-classroom activities in the higher 


institutions. 
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Table VI. Length of Attendance in Higher Institu- 
tions (Disregarding Those Still Attending) of 1630 


,filiated with social fraternities or soror- 
Graduates of Public and Private Junior Colleges 


ities in higher institutions say they felt 
no handicap in social activities because of 
junior college attendance. In athletics, 








Percentage of Junior College Gradu- 
ates Attending for Period Indicated 


All (1630) | Public (1031)} Private (599) 


Period 





52.96%, and in non-athletic activities, 
41.65%, of those who graduated from 
junior college before enrolling in higher 
institutions did not feel handicapped 
fom having taken their first two years 
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junior colleges in all the various types of 
higher institutions. 

1. Using the length of attendance of 
junior college graduates in higher insti- 
tutions (see Tables VI and VII) as the 
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Table VII. Proportions of Junior College Graduates 
Enrolled in Various Types of Higher Institutions 
Who Continued Until Degrees Were Awarded to 
Them Tabulated on the Basis of Type of Junior 
College Attended and on Type of Higher Institution 
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Fig. 8. Opinions of 2751 Graduates of Public and 
Private Junior Colleges as to Whether Attendance at a 
Junior College Instead of the Lower Division of 
Higher Institutions Placed Them at a Disadvantage in 
Various Types of Activities. 
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Fig. 9.* Grade-Point Ratio by Semesters for All 
Junior College Graduates Enrolled in Public and 
Private Higher Institutions Operating on the Semester 
System. 
criterion, it appears that the junior col- 
lege is quite successful as a preparatory 
institution, since nearly three-fourths 
(74.36%) of those who begin work in 
higher institutions after graduating from 
a junior college continue in residence un- 
til they earn degrees. 

2. The grade-point ratio of all junior 
college graduates in higher institutions 
(see Figures 9 and 10) indicates that in 
general they do satisfactory work even 
during their first semester or quarter of 
residence in the higher institution, and 
that the calibre of their work improves 
steadily during succeeding semesters or 
quarters. A direct comparison of the 
scholarship average of junior college 
graduates with all upper-division stu- 


*This Figure should be read as follows: The aver- 


age grade-point ratio at the end of their first semes- 
ter in the higher institution of 1789 women junior 
college graduates enrolled in 169 public and private 
higher institutions operating on the semester system 
was 1.404, . 
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Fig. 10. Grade-Point Ratio by Quarters for Al 
Junior College Graduates Enrolled in Public and 
Private Higher Institutions Operating on the Quarter 


System. 


Table VIII. Success of Junior College Graduates in 
Higher Institutions as Measured 
With General Average of All Upper-Division Stu 


-Women 


dents in the Same Higher Institutions 


by Comparison 





Total 


















Percentage of Junic 

College Graduates in 

the Various Types of 
Institutions 













Type of Higher | No.of| No.of 
Inst. Attended | Insts.| Stu- 
dents} Equal or 
Exceed 
Average 
ALL COMBINED 71 725 37.66 
2 ore re 52 239 41.42 
Universities ....... 4 394 33.25 
Technological and 
Specialized ....... 9 72 48.61 
Teachers Colleges. . 5 20 40.00 
ALL PUBLIC ..... 21 523 33.84 
NS Sido bs ata besos 19 519 34.10 
PE, Bins 6005 2 2 
ALL PRIVATE ....| 50 202 47.52 
Non-Sectarian ..... 13 48 52.08 
Denominational 37 154 46.10 
For Men Only..... 5 | 32| 50.00 
For Women Only.. 12 25 32.00 
Co-Educational ... 54 668 37.28 














dents in higher institutions for which 
complete information is available (see 
Table VIII) is not very flattering to the 
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junior college as a preparatory institu- 
tion, since only 37.66% (rather than the 
30.00% necessary to put them on a par 
with all upper-division students) of the 
junior college graduates equal or exceed 
the general upper-division average in the 
71 higher institutions in which direct 
comparison is possible. 

3, Junior college graduates who con- 
tinue in higher institutions until they 
earn degrees compare favorably with the 
total number of students who receive de- 
grees from higher institutions in the pro- 
portion of graduation honors awarded to 
thm (see Table IX). Higher institu- 
tions award graduation honors to 9.61% 
of all those upon whom they confer de- 
grees; 12.11% of junior college graduates 
who receive degrees from higher institu- 


uble IX. Graduation Honors Awarded to Junior College 
Graduates and to Other Students in Various Types of 
Higher Institutions, Summarized on the Basis of Type 
of Support of the Higher Institutions and on the Basis 
of Type of Institution 








Graduation Honors 
No. of Awarded 
Degrees 


Awarded| Number |Percentage 
A |B Bi; A/ B 
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to junior college graduates. 
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Table X. Opinions of Junior College Graduates Who 
Continued Their Work in Higher Institutions as to 
Whether Their Junior Colleges Had the Proper 
“College Atmosphere” 








Percentage of Junior Col- 
lege Graduates Expressing 
be of Junior} No. of Various Opinions 
ollege At- INo. of Stu- 
tended |Insts.| dents|Had Prop- Lacked 
| er Atmos-} Uncer-|Proper At- 
phere tain | mosphere 











All Public and | 


Private 31.01 


40.32 
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tions are awarded graduation honors. 


ATTITUDE OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 
In HicHEeR INSTITUTIONS 


On the basis of evidence collected, it 
appears that on the whole the attitude 
of the junior college graduate who has 
later continued in some higher institu- 
tion is quite favorable to the junior col- 
lege. 

1. Nearly sixty per cent (57.65%) of 
all these students (see Table X) think 
the junior college which they entered 
had the proper “college atmosphere.” 
This percentage among public junior 
college graduates is 45.76%, and among 
graduates of private junior colleges it 
is 80.82%. 

2. Nearly one-third (32.90%) of the 
graduates of all public and private jun- 
ior colleges (28.11% of the graduates of 
public and 42.23% of the private junior 
college graduates) think the instruction 
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Table XI. Opinions of Junior College Graduates Who 
Continued Their Work in Higher Institutions as to 
Whether the Instruction They Received in Junior 
College Was Superior to That Received in Higher 
Institutions Attended or Vice Versa 








Percentage of Junior Col- 
lege Graduates Expressing 
Various Opinions 
Type of Junior | No. of|No. of 
College At- Insts.| Stu- Instr. in 
tended dents} Jr. Col.| Uncer-| Higher. 
Inst. 
Superior 





Instr. tain 
Superior 





All Public and 
Private | 32.90 39.73 


Public 28.11 43.29 
Private 42.23 32.80 











Privately En- 
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Proprietary. . 25 

Denomina- | 
tional 


California 
District 


Local Public 
(Other Than | 
Calif. Dis- | 





30.58 28.41 41.01 
28.46 27.64 43.90 

















they received in junior college was su- 
perior to that in the higher institution 
attended (see Table XI). 

3. If given absolute freedom of choice 
and opportunity to repeat the first two 
years of their college work and experi- 
ences, nearly two-thirds (63.67%) of 
those graduated from private junior col- 
leges and over two-fifths (43.67%) of the 
public junior college graduates, or a to- 
tal of more than one-half (50.46%) of 
the graduates of all public and private 
junior colleges who continue in higher 
institutions (see Table XII) think suffi- 
ciently well of the junior college that 
they indicate they would choose the jun- 
ior college again in preference to the 
lower division of higher institutions. 

Apparently, therefore, the junior col- 
lege is performing its preparatory func- 
tion in a relatively satisfactory manner, 
although it is quite evident that there is 
room for improvement of the service 


Table XII. Opinions of Junior College Gradua 
Continued eir Work in Higher Institutions” Poa 
Whether—if Given Free Choice in Repeating Their 
—- Work and Experience—The Ould Choose 
the Junior College Again Rather an the Lower 
Division of Some Higher Institution for Their First 
Two Years, or Vice Versa 
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which the junior college is rendering to 
those of its graduates who will continue 
their studies in institutions of higher 
learning. 


1McDowell, F. M. The Junior College. be Bu- 
1 


reau of Education, Bulletin, 1919, No. 35. pp. 

*Campbell, Doak S. “Directory of the Junior Col- 
Pee The Junior College Journal. Vol. I, No. 4 

3It is interesting to note that the public junior col- 
leges represented only about thirty per cent (29.55%) 
of the total number in 1919 (see Fig. 2), while over 
forty per cent (40.83%) of the junior colleges report- 
ed in 1931 are classified as publicly supported. The 
significance of this large increase (11.28 + 3.12) from 
1919 to 1931 in the percentage of public junior col- 
leges as compared with private junior colleges is 
indicated by the fact that it is between three and 
four (3.62) times its probable error. 

‘Eells, Walter C. Bibliography on Junior Colleges. 
U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1930, No. 2. 
ix + 167 pp. This bibliography is being continued 
and kept up to date monthly in The Junior C 
Journal by annotations of additional publications. 
The total number of annotated references at the con- 
clusion of the second volume of The Junior College 
Journal (June, 1932) is 2183. 

°‘Thomas, Frank W. “The Functions of the Junior 
College,” in Proctor, W. M., Ed., The Junior College: 
Its Organization and Administration, Pp. 11-25. Stan- 
ford University Press, California, 1927. 

*Boyze, W. T., Secretary. “California Junior Col- 
lege Federation Meeting,” in The Junior College 
Journal, Vol. I, No. 9. P. 574. 





USAGE—ALUMNI VS. ALUMNUS 


Please note that in the future the word 
Alumnus as a chapter designation is dropped in 
favor of the word Alumni. For example, “An 
alumni chapter,” “The alumni chapters,” “Beta 


Alumni Chapter” (not “Alumni Beta Chapter”). 
The word Alumnus will be used only when re- 
ferring to an individual. This change was made 
after consultation with an authority on Latin. 
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Aims and Methods of Supervision 


ROBABLY no other aspect of educa- 

tion presents as many complex un- 
solved problems as does supervision. 
This is true because the aims and meth- 
ods of supervision are so intimately link- 
ed up with the undefined and confused 
aims and methods of the educational 
process. 

It is generally agreed that the para- 
mount aim of supervision is the improve- 
ment of instruction. However, this is so 
vague and meaningless that it fails to 
function as a satisfactory criterion to use 
in organizing and administering a satis- 
factory program of supervision. A casual 
study of the enormous amount of litera- 
ture now written will convince one that 
there is grave need for more clearly de- 
fining the purposes and methods of su- 
pervision. Many writers even fail to dif- 


ferentiate between aims and methods. 
It is not implied that there are not now 


a number of valuable, general statements 
of the purposes of supervision. The con- 
trary is quite the case. It is difficult to 
see how one can fail to appreciate the 
valuable contributions to supervision of 
men such as Professors Hosic, Collings 
and Newlon. For example: 

Dr. Hosic' excellently says that the 
function of the supervisor is to provide 
as “democratic leadership with a group 
of co-workers to the end that the pupils 
of the school may make the largest pos- 
sible growth in desirable ideals, interests, 
knowledge, powers, and skills, with as 
little waste of energy and the greatest 
amount of satisfaction to all concerned.” 

Dr. Newlon? lists the three basic pur- 
poses of supervision: (1) “to insure that 
the daily work in the classroom and the 
daily functioning of the school come up to 
certain minimum standards of excel- 
lence”; (2) “to create a condition that 
will be most conducive to the professional 
growth of every teacher”; (3) “to en- 
courage and stimulate the creative teach- 


By Daniel P. Eginton, Beta 1164, Assistant Super- 
visor in Research and Surveys, State Board of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Conn. 


er by giving him freedom to experiment 
and the benefit of constructive criticism 
and adequate recognition.” 

Before Dr. Collings defines the func- 
tion of supervision he makes three im- 
portant observations: first, that “super- 
vision is focused directly upon the con- 
tinuous growing of boys and girls, for 
teaching is guiding the process of grow- 
ing’’; second, “continuous growing of 
boys and girls is directly dependent up- 
on the continuous growing of the teach- 
er’*; and third, “continuous growing of 
boys and girls, on the one hand, and the 
continuous growing of the teacher, on the 
other, demands improvement of guidance 
on the job.”’ He brilliantly summarizes 
the implications of these three facts by 
saying that supervision “is the improve- 
ment of teacher guidance on the job. In 
this sense it is a creative process for it 
changes both children and _ teachers 
simultaneously. It seeks to further the 
urge to grow—to create, to make, to dis- 
cover, to reach onward, in either case by 
furthering the process of growing, mak- 
ing, discovering, reaching onward.’”® 

An examination of these statements of 
the functions of supervision shows that 
although each stresses different points, 
all have a somewhat common point of 
view: (1) that supervision should be 
based on personal observation; (2) 
should be a cooperative, democratic un- 
dertaking between all staff members im- 
mediately concerned with the growth of 
boys and girls; and (3) should allow the 
freedom that is necessary to develop the 
creative talents of both pupils and teach- 
ers. It must be admitted that these ap- 
pear to be criteria which would be ac- 
ceptable to all. However such is not the 
case. 


I 


As two of the criteria set up to govern 
the supervision program, Barr and Bur- 
ton’ give the following: (1) “classroom 
visitation by supervisors should be placed 
on the service basis; that is, ‘on call’ ”; (2) 
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“the supervisor’s most effective means of 
improving instruction are—indirect as- 
sistance, research, making courses of 
study, creating standards, and providing 
materials.” To place supervisors in a 
position where they can enter classrooms 
to observe the growth of teachers and 
pupils “on the job” only “on call” of the 
principal certainly does not harmonize 
with the criterion that supervision should 
be a cooperative, democratic undertak- 
ing! Instead it places the emphasis on 
observing authoritative relationships: the 
principal is boss of his school and has 
power to “run his show” as he pleases. 
Such a type of organization is expected 
in the army but certainly is hardly a 
credit to a group of professional people! 

Now notice the second criterion. Al- 


though Barr and Burton believe that the 
principal’s most effective means of im- 
proving instruction is to give direct as- 
sistance to individual teachers, they state 
that the supervisors should use only in- 
direct methods, making courses of study, 
doing research, etc., on the basis of the 


casual observations which they make 
when called in by the principal, who is 
to “receive guidance from a skilled in- 
structional expert, namely the super- 
visor.” According to this criterion the 
principal does not know enough to super- 
vise effectively without the expert as- 
sistance of the supervisor, but still he 
knows enough to determine when his 
supervisor should visit the classrooms of 
his school! The principal here is in the 
same position as the special line coach 
who is dependent upon the head coach 
for instructions but who has the power to 
keep the head coach off the football field 
to observe the boys in action. Imagine 
a head coach who would be satisfied to 
develop a football team by holding con- 
ferences with his coaching staff and never 
seeing how they are succeeding in devel- 
oping the team! It simply could not be 
done. Neither can a supervisor succeed 
in improving instruction satisfactorily un- 
less he observes the teacher on the job to 
see how materials, courses of study, 
standards, etc., are furthering or retard- 
ing the growth of pupils and teachers. 


‘professional growth 


Supervision in school, like supervision jp 
athletics, requires personal observation to 
determine how effectively the basic aims 
of education are being achieved! 


II 


There is no doubt but that the so-called 
scientific, objective, approach to super. 
vision has been greatly overstressed. The 
field of supervision must be rescued from 
those who believe that the most effective 
ways to promote growth of pupils and 
teachers are (1) to give tests which 
measure only how well facts have been 
remembered, not understood, (2) to con- 
struct detailed courses of study which 
prescribe the amount of subject matter 
to be taught and the time for teaching it, 
and (3) to classify pupils into homo- 
geneous groups so that the dumb ones will 
not impede the bright ones. Such tech- 
nics are so far removed from the basic 
problems of the educational process that 
they remind one of the coach who is will- 
ing to train his team by setting up a nun- 
ber of drills and plays, a boarding house 
where players eat and sleep scientifically, 
and prescribing for his assistants a num- 
ber of specific rules and regulations to 
govern their coaching activities. In the 
school as on the athletic fields, results 
cannot be guaranteed by a system—by a 
machine. Human personality cannot be 
diagnosed, classified, labelled and devel- 
oped adequately according to any general 
rule or formula! Adjustments must al- 
ways be made to the interests, capacities, 
needs, and experiences of the individual 
whether he is seeking to make the first 
string or gain graduation from a school. 


III 


Excellent as are the criteria that super- 
vision should be based upon a coopera- 
tive staff relationship, should foster the 
of teachers, and 
should be focused on the growth of both 
the teacher and pupil, it is apparent that 
these are not sufficiently simple and clear 
to be effective as guides for evaluating a 
program of supervision. Democratic re- 
lationships provide only the atmosphere 
or attitudes necessary for supervision; 
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teachers must grow professional in spe- 
cific knowledges, skills, or technics; and 
likewise pupils and teachers must grow 
in definite accomplishments. In other 
words before there can be satisfactory 
progress in supervision there must be a 
clearer understanding of its purposes or 
goals. 

It follows, therefore, that the starting 
point in all supervisory work is that of 
setting up satisfactory objectives or aims. 
Effective supervision must be based on a 
clear and correct conception of the pur- 
poses and methods of education! Natur- 
ally this philosophy of education must 
grow out of an analysis of the processes 
of growth in terms of a democratic so- 
ciety, since a maximum pupil and teacher 
growth is the desired outcome of super- 
vision. There are also the social aspects— 
vocation, citizenship, social good-will, etc. 
—of education which must be considered. 
For example: The psychological processes 
of growth are the same in a society or- 
ganized on the basis of Socialism, Mon- 
archy, Fascism, or a Republican Democ- 
racy but the social objectives of educa- 
tion are radically different. In America, 
there is practically no agreement con- 
cerning the social and economic equality 
implications of democracy. Until democ- 
racy—the basis of our social order—is 
better interpreted there can be no agree- 
ment of the social educational aim. There 
is little hope that supervisors or teachers 
can supervise satisfactorily the growth of 
pupils for life in a democracy because 
they do not know what they are aiming 
at. 

However, there is much more agree- 
ment among educators concerning the 
aims of education which are limited to 
the psychological or individual side. 

Some of the most important aims of 
education toward which the program of 
supervision should be directed are to se- 
cure (1) a maximum of progressive de- 
velopment of capacities for each individ- 
ual; (2) refined aesthetic taste and ap- 
preciation and skill in the creative arts; 
(3) ability to think independently and 
critically; (4) tolerant understanding of 


the processes of human behavior and of 
our civilization; (5) power to use leisure 
time profitably and pleasurably; (6) cor- 
rectness and precision in the use of the 
mother tongue; (7) refined and gentle 
manners; (8) command of the necessary 
fundamental knowledge, skills, habits 
and ideals of thought, feeling, and action; 
(9) vigorous health; (10) desire and 
power to share in cooperative living; 
(11) vocational efficiency; (12) character 
and moral conduct. 

Although such educational aims or ob- 
jectives as the foregoing are absolutely 
necessary and certainly helpful as guides 
to determine toward what ends the edu- 
cational program should be focused, they 
are still much too broad and vague to be 
effective guides in determining what spe- 
cific subject matter—activities or experi- 
ences—should be selected as a satisfac- 
tory means of reaching them. Teachers 
must concentrate their efforts toward 
specific goals as the hunter must aim at 
the individual bird, not shoot at the flock. 
Therefore, each general aim must be 
further broken down into a number of 
smaller ones. Complete analysis must be 
made of the basic constituents of each ob- 
jective. For example, good health is de- 
pendent upon sufficient exercise, whole- 
some food, proper bodily elimination, suf- 
ficient rest and recreation, good mental 
hygiene, etc. Likewise capacity to per- 
form reflective thinking is dependent up- 
on the mastery of the steps of the scien- 
tific method: capacity to locate problems, 
to collect the data that are needed to 
solve the problems, to interpret findings 
scientifically and to draw conclusions. 
The danger of all analysis is that it is 
likely to lead to disintegration of growth 
or the development of uncoordinated 
habits which need to be synthesized and 
unified. This is a problem in psychology 
which cannot be discussed here. It 
seems, however, that if one takes care to 
concentrate on the general objective so 
as to give the background or perspective 
needed to interpret the specific objective 
that it is quite possible to provide satis- 
factory integration and _ coordination. 
Specific, concrete goals, knowledges, skills, 
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habits and attitudes are absolutely es- 
sential in education exactly as the base- 
ball player must aim to learn specific 
things such as to catch and throw a ball, 
to bat, to run bases, and to play a posi- 
tion. The pupils, like the ball player, 
must develop judgment and capacity to 
adjust themselves. This cannot be accom- 
plished through a series of specific 
achievements because they depend to 
such a large degree upon general under- 
standing, power, and how meanings are 
organized and integrated—liberated in- 
telligence. 


IV 


The first step then in supervision is that 
of setting up and agreeing upon a number 
of general and specific purposes which 
will give general direction to the school 
work. Without these there can be no 
unified organization. 

The second step is that of making a 
psychological analysis of the processes of 
learning, that is, determining how best to 
reach these goals. Since human behavior 
is so complex it has been extremely dif- 
ficult to make a valid interpretation of 
the fundamentals in the learning process. 
As yet, too little is known about the 
processes of experience. The widely 
heralded laws of learning which were 
formulated by Thorndike have now 
dwindled to mere laws of habit forma- 
tion. The act of thinking is much more 
complicated. But even though the sur- 
face of interpreting human experience 
has only been touched, so much is known 
that where it is adopted it is revolution- 
izing educational method and is succeed- 
ing in establishing a so-called “new 
school.” 

The technics of the old school are based 
on the assumption that satisfactory 
growth may be guaranteed by having 
pupils master the contents of books, of 
absorbing the body of skills, habits, 
knowledges, and attitudes fixed by adult 
society. In such schools, reading or study 
naturally is the major activity. There 
is little stress upon meaningful, gripping, 
first-hand observation or experience. The 
criticism of this interpretation of learning 


or growth and some of the fundamentals 
in the newer interpretation are excellent. 
ly pointed out or implied in the following 
quotations. 

Professor Bonser stresses experience as 
the keynote of the learning: “We must 
conclude that the surest mode of learning 
a thing is through experience,” he says, 
“We learn what we do and we leam 
when we do. Living, then, is the medium 
of learning. An ideal program of learn- 
ing is a program of living each day to the 
fulness of one’s capacity.”® 

The dynamic nature of learning is well 
summarized in one sentence by Professor 
Dewey: “Subject matter never can be 
got into the child from without.’® He 
continues. “Learning is active. It in- 
volves reaching out of the mind. It in- 
volves organic assimilation starting from 
within. Literally, we must take our stand 
with the child and our departure from 
him. It is he and not the subject matter 
which determines both quality and quan- 
tity of learning.’”° 

Dr. Kilpatrick points out the need of 
insuring integration or assimilation for 
good learning—changing actual ways of 
behaving: “Learning, wherever it is 
found, . is essentially self-building 
—building the self of the learner. So no 
element is properly learned unless it is 
learned by the self for a wider and great- 
er self, unless it is integrated into the self 
to make it a wider and bigger and finer 
self.” 

The importance of remembering that 
life is an on-going, unfolding process is 
implied when he says: “A plant does not 
grow by having one limb up there and 
another over there, and after a while they 
become joined together. Life does not go 
on that way. It cannot go on that way.”” 
In the Foundation of Method, he writes: 
“If everybody saw that subject matter is 
good only and because it furnishes a bet- 
ter way-of-behaving and that learning 
means acquiring actually that way-of-be- 
having—if every one saw these things, 
we should have, as we ought to have, @ 
different kind of school.” And again: 
“In the new conception, the subject mat- 
ter is brought in because it is needed to 
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carry on some activity already under 


way. In the old, the subject matter is 
simply set out to be learned, which gen- 
erally means mere memorizing.”’* 

In addition to experience, in order to 
insure integration, there must be interest, 
a self-imposed purpose or reason. To 
quote Palmer,'® “A learning activity is 
any learning experience produced through 
self-actuated doing. . . . The learning 
activity may be a mental one, a physical 
one, or an emotionalized one. But 
must result in a transformation of proc- 
esses, a way of behaving, a form of self- 
expression that contributes directly to 
the integrating of the pupil’s personality 
and the attainment of the desired learn- 
ing product.” 

The implications for supervision and 
teaching of the foregoing interpretations 
of the learning process may roughly be 
summarized in the statement that learn- 
ing takes place most effectively when ac- 
tivities are self-initiated and when the 
learner experiences a felt need or has a 
self-imposed purpose. Since interest is 
the key to purposeful activity, the secret 
of successful method or learning is ex- 
perience and interest as Woodward says: 
“Unless you can secure the child’s inter- 
est in a series of activities you can accom- 
plish nothing.”’® Consideration must al- 
so be given to such aspects of learning as 
transfer of training, memory, repetition, 
attention, emotional presentation, etc. 


V 


The major function of every supervisor 
then is to stimulate and guide teachers to 
discover the strongest interests of chil- 
dren so that these may be used as the 
basis of developing real experiences or 
units of work which will involve a series 
of endeavors and explorations. These 
should be “included in such a way that 
each step opens up a new field, raises a 
new question, arouses a demand for 
further knowledge, and suggests what to 
do next on the basis of what has been ac- 
complished and knowledge thereby 
gained.”?? 

In brief this means promoting pupil 
purposeful activity—initiating, planning, 


organizing, collecting, judging, executing, 
etc.—as the technic of insuring pupil and 
teacher growth. 

It is not here implied that education or 
learning is merely a matter of purposeful 
activity for these activities must be guid- 
ed and made meaningful, that is, directed 
toward reaching the accepted aims and 
objectives of education to insure satisfac- 
tory growth. The supervisor should help 
the teacher to function as the professional 
expert or guide to try to make pupil ex- 
perience as wide, deep and meaningful as 
possible. There must be a_ systematic 
check to see how experiences are inte- 
grated into the pupil’s personality, and to 
ascertain what progress is being made to- 
ward reaching the goals toward which 
the school work is directed. 

Assuming then that we have agreed 
upon the general aims and specific objec- 
tives of education, that learning or grow- 
ing is a dynamic process of experiencing 
(not reading about experiences) through 
purposeful activity, the function of the 
supervisor is to assist teachers and pupils 
to select and execute these purposeful 
activities which are most likely to lead 
to the realization of the educational ob- 
jectives. 


VI 


For purposes of clarification here it 
seems well to define satisfactory purpose- 
ful activity as initiating, planning, execut- 
ing and judging activities for which 
pupils feel a need but which promote de- 
sirable growth and lead to further valu- 
able activity. Some of the complex ques- 
tions now facing the supervisor and 
teacher are: (1) In what specific phases 
of the educational program may purpose- 
ful activity best be tried? (2) What 
specific activities best promote pupil pur- 
poseful activity? (3) How can they dis- 
cover or stimulate the development of 
strong interests in children? (4) How 
can these discovered interests best be 
developed or expanded into large units 
of work, etc.? Space does not permit the 
full discussion of these problems here: 
however a few specific suggestions should 


(Continued on page 86) 
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OBJECTIVES 


Upon those who have been. fortunate 
enough to secure an education, particularly 
those of our own profession, rests an obliga- 
tion to purposeful activity in the affairs of 
the world. To have attained knowledge in 
any degree more or less at the expense of 
society and not to have the desire and the 
will to apply it marks the individual as un- 
appreciative of the benefits bestowed upon 
him. By reason of knowledge attained, 
many are further obligated because of spe- 
cific responsibility placed upon them and, to 
all outward appearances, accepted by them. 
Upon these there rests a heavier obligation 
for consideration of the ultimate goals of 
living and social welfare. 

It is not difficult to drift along life’s way 
with little thought of the morrow or of the 
ultimate outcome of our endeavors. It re- 
quires real effort to apply the best at our 
command in the solution of the problems of 
today in the light of the needs and demands 
of tomorrow. But that effort is required of 
us if we are to contribute effectively to the 
advancement of our calling. In these days 
of emphasis upon economy, impaired budg- 
ets, criticism of the effectiveness of our edu- 
cational system, and attempted domination 
from without, the school man is forced to 


proceed with caution, with full considera. 
tion of all the factors involved, and with an 
eye keen to see well into the future. He 
must be able to appraise values, to discard 
the spurious, and to hold fast to the good, 

Has professional training equipped the 
school man to define his objectives, to evalu- 
ate them, and to proceed wisely toward the 
realization of them without being side- 
tracked by the clamor of the politically 
minded and the demagogue? Can he dis- 
cover the way through the shadows of today 
into the light of the new day? 

No group of workers is more essential to 
the well-being of our social order than the 
professional group of which we are a part. 
None are more vitally concerned with the 
problems of the present day, whether eco- 
nomic, political, or social, than is our own 
professional group. None are better equip- 
ped with the potential power of knowledge 
to face the issues wisely. Will we measure 
up to our responsibilities and make of our 
knowledge power, or will we be drifters sub- 
servient to the will and designs of those less 
responsible for chartering the course and 
determining the destinies of the most es- 
sential unit in our social fabric, the school? 

The human race seems to be composed of 
two distinct classes of people—those who 
live and work deliberately toward certain 
well defined goals or objectives and _ those 
who live and work aimlessly, if perchance 
they work at all. A worthy member of Phi 
Delta Kappa cannot belong to the second 
class. He is committed to research, service 
and leadership—three cardinal principles for 
professional activity. These were adopted 
by our organization in the days when their 
emphasis was imperative and they have es- 
tablished the character of a calling which is 
becoming recognized more and more as 
truly professional. They have a new sig- 
nificance today because of the challenge to 
the worth and effectiveness of the public 
school system for which we are more or less 
responsible. As cardinal principles they are 
dynamic when they become in fact a part of 
the professional working kit of each of us 
They are the means by which we may wisely 
establish our objectives and eventually real- 
ize them. 





American Education Week, 1932 


HRISTMAS memorializes.the birth of a 
great religion. Independence Day 
honors the founding of a free nation. 
American Education Week is a period of re- 
dedication to the ideal of self-government 
based upon a system of schools which lays 
foundations for the ability to govern. 
American Education Week is established. 
It is supported by the press, the radio, the 
pulpit, and the platform on a nationwide 
scale. There are a million teachers to take 
the lead. Thirty million students are ready 
to speak for equality of opportunity 
through a fair start in life. Two million 
members of parent-teacher associations are 
mobilized for service. There are ten thou- 
sand American Legion posts with nine hun- 
dred thousand members who stand ready to 
aid in carrying out local programs. The 
great research laboratories of the United 
States Office of Education and the National 
Education Association, are prepared each 
year to supply information and suggestions. 
American Education Week enjoys the rec- 


ognition and support of officials of political 


units. Governors of approximately one-half 
the states issued proclamations designating 
the week last year. City governments sup- 
port the program, and state and national of- 
ficers participate in carrying it out. Its ef- 
fectiveness in bringing school and public 
together is indicated in the fact that 487,000 
citizens visited the schools of one city during 
its observance. 

The theme of the twelfth American Edu- 
cation Week, November 7-13, 1932, is The 
Schools and the Nation’s Founders. This 
theme suggests the fundamental character 
of education in the national life. It recalls 
the courage and feith m our country’s future 
which inspired our early leaders to face the 
first great crisis of the New World. It re- 
minds us of our obligation to maintain, in 
the present emergency, the ideals and 
opportunities established by our patriot 
pioneers. 

Day-by-day topics suggested for the ob- 
servance of the Week are: 


Monday, November 7—The Homes of the 
Pioneers. 
These notes are prepared by Belmont Farley, Gam- 


ma 145, Assistant Director, Division of Publications, 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
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Tuesday, November 8—The Schools of the 
Pioneers. 

Wednesday, November 9—Two Centuries 
of Progress in New World Schools. 

Thursday, November 10—The Schools and 
Equality of Opportunity. 

Friday, November 11—The Schools and 
American Ideals. 

Saturday, November 12—The Schools and 
Progressive Living. 

Sunday, November 13—The Schools and 
the Things of the Spirit. 


Each locality will adapt the program to 
its needs and conditions. Some communities 
are building their programs around such 
topics as the stabilizing influence of the 
schools in the present emergency, needed 
educational legislation, the value of superior 
teachers, and character education. 

Educational leaders will show how the 
schools in the present conditions of wide- 
spread unemployment provide an occupa- 
tion of self-improvement for young and old. 
They will emphasize the fact that the loyalty 
to country with which the schools inspire 
childhood prompts those in economic dis- 
tress to better their conditions by lawful 
process rather than direct action. 

Some superintendents and principals are 
introducing into school courses such as 
civics or American problems a unit devoted 
to the history and significance of the Ameri- 
can school. 

Some communities are planning to honor 
well-loved teachers in statuary, painting or 
memorial tablet and in other ways to lay 
the foundations for increased appreciation 
of those who, in classroom, served their 
country as nobly as those heroes who served 
on field of battle. 

The National Education Association, the 
American Legion, and the U. S. Office of 
Education jointly sponsor American Educa- 
tion Week. Aids for the observance are be- 
ing distributed from the National Education 
Association. Materials include the Ameri- 
can Education Week Handbook 1932, an- 
nouncement posters and posters for class- 
room use, cartoons, messages to parents, 
and program outlines. For complete infor- 
mation write to the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Tue TEACHER’s Many Parts. John Adams. 
Published by Ivan Deach, Jr., 414 East 
Eleventh Street, Los Angeles. 351 pages. 


This book was published in England in 
1930 by the University of London Press, and 
did very well. But American publishers 
fought shy of printing an edition on this side 
on the ground that folk here are getting in- 
creasingly unwilling to buy books written 
with a foreign background. Accordingly, I 
rewrote the whole book from the American 
standpoint, and from my nine years of life 
and work on this side of the Atlantic it is 
probable that I have succeeded in catching 
the tone and spirit of the U.S. A. At any 
rate an English reviewer of one of my recent 
books mentions slyly that “Professor Adams 
now writes with a slight American accent.” 

The book is really a series of friendly talks 
between a mellow old teacher and his fel- 
lows who are still bearing the heat and bur- 
den of vigorous professional work. Whether 
he will or not the teacher must play many 
parts. These are here set forth in three 
groups—those in which he plays his part as 
a human being, as a professional person, 
and as a private individual with a person- 
ality all his own. The first part of the book 
treats of the teacher as he plays his part on 
the stage of Life. The second is staged in 
school. The third stage is supplied by the 
private experience of the teacher, the inner 
world. In all the teacher performs under 
one-and-twenty different masks: but under 
them all is the personality one and indivis- 
ible. Each of the chapters is headed “The 
Teacher as .’ The nine completions in 
the first part are: Human Being, Social Unit, 
Man of Affairs, “Copy,” Psychologist, Man- 
Maker, Testimonialist, Parent, Citizen. The 
six professional masks are Artist, Actor, 
Disciplinarian, Humorist, Stimulator, Exam- 
iner. On the personal side we have the 
teacher represented as Reader, Writer, 
Speaker, Scholar, Traveller, Emeritus. 

One of the writer’s main troubles has been 
the personal pronoun. Is it to be he or she? 
Most people use she when they speak of 
teachers in general, and women teachers 
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make matters equal by writing of their 
pupils as he. In this book a compromise js 
effected by using the German Mensch when 
both sexes are included, which is usually the 
case.—John Adams. 


Up From Poverty IN Rurat Inpra. By D, 
Spencer Hatch, with a foreword by H. E., 
The Earl of Willingdon, Viceroy and Goy- 
ernor General of India; Oxford Univer- 
sity Press (114 Fifth Avenue, New York), 
1932, 208 pages. 


The desire to do Rural Reconstruction is 
sweeping over India like a great regenerat- 
ing fire. And it is high time for this awak- 
ening in India where nearly ninety per cent 
of a population of three hundred and fifty 
millions, scattered over an area as large as 
Europe with Russia omitted, live in seven 
hundred thousand rural villages. Yet there 
has been a surprising lack of realization by 
governments, missions, and other organiza- 
tions working for the welfare of India, of the 
fact that the Indian problem is a rural prob- 
lem. The appalling poverty of India, is the 
result of rural backwardness. 

“Up From Poverty” in the title of this 
book uses the word “Poverty” in the com- 
prehensive sense and this is a story of an 
attempt to rise from poverty—spiritual, 
mental, physical, social and economic. The 
subject matter is based upon the findings 
of personal study, experimentation and prac- 
tice during my connection within India 
since 1916, and on those of my Indian col- 
leagues and fellow rural workers. This 
study, experimentation and practice has 
been subject to the test of the latest knowl- 
edge and progress in rural sociology, rural 
economy, and rural education as a result of 
my having had the opportunity to study at 
Yale, and Cornell Universities during fur- 
loughs in the United States. 

The book is in four parts. The first deals 
with the Indian problem—the extent of pov- 
erty of all kinds, some fundamental needs, 
and the problem of leadership. Part two 
deals with possible helps such as cottage 
vocations, the demonstration method, and 
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the cooperative method. Part three describes 
the rural demonstration work which I am 
directing in the area comprising Travancore 
and Cochin native states. It tells why 
Martandam village was selected as the 
centre of demonstration work; it tells of the 
Rural Demonstration Centre and of the 
Rural Extension Service which makes it 
possible for the villages far and near to draw 
upon the Centre and its staff to help them 
to rise from their so great spiritual, mental, 
physical, social and economic poverty. It 
tells how we teach rural vocations; how we 
use the cooperative method; how we help 
the rural people out of otherwise crushingly 
hopeless debt; how after the inculcation of 
the cooperative spirit, credit leads on to co- 
operation in all lines of improvement, to co- 
operative production and cooperative mar- 
keting. The aim is to take, one by one, every 
indigenous product and to improve its qual- 
ity, and then through cooperative market- 
ing to bring to the people the better price 
the improved product is worth. 

Part three tells how the rural drama is 
used for much needed entertainment, for 
education and socialization; how the zenith 
of dramatical effect, so desired amid the 


white lights of Broadway, is attained in the 
rural Indian village; and how Rural Exhi- 
bitions are used to show results and to fur- 
ther stimulate the desire for improvement. 


Part four carries the title, “Tackling the 
Problem of Leadership,” and tells of the at- 
tributes of leadership with which we have 
to deal especially because of Indian tem- 
perament and conditions; of the training of 
the two kinds of leaders—employed leaders 
and the splendid force of honorary leaders 
which has sprung up in such numbers be- 
cause the spirit of service has so been im- 
bued that in nearly a hundred villages there 
are no paid leaders. The work is done by 
teachers, farmers, shop men, lawyers and 
others in their spare time—an example of 
honorary leadership which is attracting the 
attention of several other countries. 

The central principle involved is self help 
with intimate expert counsel. It is all es- 
sentially education—teaching people how to 
help themselves. The material in this book 
has been used as a text in our Martandam 
Practical Training School in Rural Recon- 
struction. It has been published to satisfy 
the demand for guidance in method, which 
comes from the large number of missions, 
government departments and private insti- 
tutions now desiring to do Rural Recon- 


struction not only in India but in Far East- 
ern and European countries. It is hoped 
that this story will be found interesting to 
all, including those who would like to see 
the merciful heart, backed by the scientific 
mind, help the people of Rural India in their 
struggle up from poverty.—D. S. Hatch. 


How to Srupy. R. H. Jordan. Published 
by George Banta Publishing Company, 
Menasha, Wisconsin, 1932. 105 pages. 


The problem of better scholarship in col- 
lege involves among other things a better 
understanding, on the part of beginning col- 
lege students, of effective and economical 
methods of study. The fraternity, until very 
recently, has not been looked upon as an ac- 
tive agency in developing either better 
scholarship or better study habits for the 
students living in the fraternity environ- 
ment. Within the past ten years, however, 
there has grown an insistent demand that 
fraternities justify themselves on the ground 
of better scholarship. This demand has been 
met by many fraternities through the me- 
dium of scholarship committees, chapter 
tutors, and the like, so that today, the coun- 
try over, fraternity men, as indicated by the 
studies gathered through the medium of the 
National Interfraternity Conference, are 
equaling the nonfraternity group in schol- 
arship. A need has grown up, however, for 
a better orientation of the freshmen, both in 
the fraternity and without, in habits of 
study. Accordingly the author has com- 
pleted a manual for use by fraternities and 
others setting forth some of the essential 
points involved in the study process. He 
feels justified in bringing this to the atten- 
tion of Phi Delta Kappa since it has been a 
voluntary contribution to the fraternity 
movement for which he receives no compen- 
sation. 

The manual first explains the value of 
scholarship, then presents a history of 
scholarship development in fraternities from 
the time of the organization of Phi Beta 
Kappa to the present time; lays out a pro- 
gram of 18 lessons representing one semes- 
ter’s work and next presents some hints for 
study under the general head of “Conquer- 
ing the Curriculum.” The latter part of the 
book is given over to a further consideration 
of the use of time and technical methods of 
attacking classroom and textbook problems 
written by Charles A. Hill and entitled 


(Continued on page 94) 








Candidates for Teacher Training 


Arn Evaluation of the Morris Trait Index L 


EACHER training institutions of the 

twentieth century are faced with the 
problem of pupil selection. The large num- 
ber of applicants for professional educational 
instruction together with the great over- 
supply of teachers has made the problem of 
selection paramount. The teacher training 
schools and colleges are coming to a realiza- 
tion that much effort and money are being 
wasted in preparing people for a peculiar 
service to society unless these people are 
afforded an opportunity to render that 
service. 

Any sound educational program of teacher 
training must advocate the diminution of the 
number of teachers trained. With drastic 
reduction in the number of individuals 
trained as teachers more positions will be 
available for those to whom the training is 
given. If not all of the applicants for teach- 
er training are to be accepted it is impera- 
tive that only the candidates who will be- 
come successful teachers be admitted to 
training. 

What criteria should be employed in the 
selection of candidates for teacher training? 
In the past the most intelligent individuals 
generally were supposed to be the best 
teachers. Human capacity was thought to 
be rather closely correlated with achieve- 
ment and to know was the primary qualifi- 
cation of a successful teacher. However, 
with practically a zero correlation between 
intelligence and teaching success reported in 
studies by Knight,! Whitney,” Tiegs,* Board- 
man,‘ Reitz,® et al. the educational world 
has come to the realization that qualities 
other than intelligence determine the suc- 
cess of a teacher. A quotation from Reitz 
is typical of the conclusions of all these 
studies: 

“The following conclusion may be derived 
from these data: Although there is a tend- 
ency for correlation coefficients between in- 
telligence and measures of teaching effi- 
ciency to be mainly negative for kindergarten 
and elementary teachers, all coefficients are 
too low to be of any prognostic value. In 


By LeRoy Peterson, Phi 295, of the University of 
Wisconsin. This article is a summary of the results 
of an investigation carried on under the direction of 
T. L. Torgerson, University of Wisconsin. 
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other words, the efficiency measures do not 
discriminate among the teachers employed, 
with respect to their intelligence.”* 

Such factors as leadership, social attitudes, 
social feelings, judgment, assurance, emo- 
tional intensity and breadth contribute more 
to good teaching than does superior intel- 
ligence. If any feasible plan for the selec- 
tion of candidates for teacher training is to 
be formulated, these less tangible qualities 
must be measured. 

In an attempt to produce a valid measure 
of the qualities, other than intelligence, 
which characterize successful teachers, the 
Morris Trait Index L was constructed. As 
a basis for the construction of this measur- 
ing instrument Miss Morris made an analysis 
of more than thirty lists of traits related to 
teaching.’ Such qualities as resourcefulness, 
insight, tact, confidence, etc., were repeated- 
ly emphasized. The decided repetition of 
these qualities is indicative of their general 
importance to teaching success. Taking 
cognizance of this fact, a test was construct- 
ed by Miss Morris to measure these qualities 
and was published under the title of The 
Morris Trait Index L. The Index L is rep- 
resentative of leadership, a composite of all 
qualities other than intelligence, requisite of 
teaching success. A criterion or experi- 
mental group of 754 individuals was em- 
ployed in the validation of the test. Ap- 
proximately one-half of these were very 
successful teachers and approximately one- 
half were noticeably unfitted for teaching.’ 

After the test was completed, it was given 
to sixty college seniors and the grades ob- 
tained on the test correlated with the prac- 
tice teaching grades of these students. The 
correlation obtained by Miss Morris with 
these two variables was +.512. This cor- 
relation is sufficiently high to give consider- 
able promise, and, if verified by later studies, 
the Index L can be utilized advantageously 
in the selection of prospective teachers. If 
the qualities necessary for teaching success 
can be adequately measured before training 
is begun, people possessing those qualities 
can be admitted to teacher training, while 
those lacking the qualities necessary for 
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success in this profession can be saved the 
time and effort usually spent in preparation. 

To determine whether the correlation re- 
ported for Miss Morris’ group would obtain 
for a new group, the Morris Trait Index L 
was given to 148 members of the graduating 
classes of 1930 and 1931 at the University of 
Wisconsin. The range of scores for the Wis- 
consin group on the Index L was from 145 
to 88: i.e., 57 points. The mean for the 
group was 112 with a standard deviation of 
6.24. The mean reported by Miss Morris in 
the test given to the sixty college seniors 
was approximately 100, or about 12 points 
lower than the mean for the University of 
Wisconsin group. The standard deviation 
was not reported for Miss Morris’ group. 
The practice teaching grades of 145 of the 
148 University of Wisconsin students were 
obtained. The practice teaching grades in 
the methods courses, rather than the prac- 
tice teaching grades in educational psychol- 
ogy, were used, as the methods courses rep- 
resent teaching in the major subjects. 

As the practice teaching grades were let- 
ter, rather than numerical grades, it was 
necessary to assign numerical values for 
each letter grade. The following values 
were assigned to each of the letter grades: 


A=10, A—=9, B+ =8, B=7, B—=6, 
C+ =5,C = 4, C— =3, D+ =2, and D=1. 


No grades below D or above A were given. 
The coefficient of correlation of the scores 
on the Trait Index L and the practice teach- 
ing grades was then computed. It will be 
remembered that a +.512 was obtained by 
Miss Morris for sixty cases with these two 
variables. The coefficient of correlation ob- 
tained from the data considered in this study 
of 145 cases was +.02 +.05. The coefficient 
of correlation of approximately zero indi- 
cates that there is little relation between 
scores on the Index L and practice teaching 
grades. 

Even though the correlation of the Morris 
Index L scores and the practice teaching 
grades approximates zero, the true value of 
this test must be determined by the extent 
to which the scores on the Index L correlate 
with actual teaching success. There are dif- 
ficulties presented in the real teaching situa- 
tion which do not appear in the practice 
teaching; consequently, there is often a 
marked discrepancy in practice teaching 
success and later success in the actual posi- 


tion. If the Morris test is to reveal teaching 
aptitude, it must correlate highly with suc- 
cess in the actual position. An effort was 
made to obtain measures of teaching suc- 
cess, of the 148 people who had taken the 
Morris Trait Index L. The rank assigned to 
a teacher by the principal or supervisor, as 
compared to the rank of the other teachers 
in a school system, is an index of the actual 
teaching success. The rank of each teacher 
relative to the other teachers in the system 
was obtained for twenty-eight cases. These 
ranks were transmuted into linear scores, 
and the coefficient of correlation of the 
linear scores from the ranks and the scores 
on the Morris Index L was computed. The 
coefficient of correlation was +.18 +.12. 
Because the coefficients of correlation tend 
to be higher when a small number of cases is 
employed, a correction was made for the 
inadequacy of the sampling. When the co- 
efficient of correlation of +.18 between the 
rankings of principals and supervisors and 
the scores on the Index L was corrected, the 
resultant coefficient was —.006. 

Because a fairly good teacher in a school 
system of excellent teachers would receive 
an unfavorable ranking and a teacher of the 
same ability in a system of poor teachers 
would receive a favorable ranking, another 
measure of teaching efficiency was desired. 
The principals and supervisors were asked 
to rate the teachers on The Torgerson Diag- 
nostic Teacher Rating Scale of Instructional 
Activities. The ratings of thirty-two teach- 
ers were obtained. The scores on the teach- 
er rating scale were correlated with the 
scores on the Morris Index L. The coef- 
ficient of correlation obtained was +-.32 +.10. 
However, when this coefficient was corrected 
for the small number of cases, the correla- 
tion was reduced to a +.11 which is very 
unsatisfactory for either the prediction of 
teaching success or the selection of candi- 
dates for teacher training. 

Another investigation on the Morris Trait 
Index L substantiates the findings of this 
study. Lyon" reports the correlations by 
cities between gain in pupil achievement, 
probably one of the best measures of teach- 
ing efficiency, and the Index L as: 

+ .05 
—.15 


—.09 
—.11 


City (B) 
City (C) 
City (D) 
All Cities 


All the correlations in this table are so low 
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that any relationship may be accounted for 
by pure chance. 


SUMMARY 


The coefficient of correlation reported by 
Miss Morris between practice teaching and 
the Morris Index L was not verified in this 
study. The relation between practice teach- 
ing success and scores on the Index L was 
slight, as shown by a correlation of .02 
+.05 for the 145 cases. The data under con- 
sideration tend to demonstrate that the re- 
lation between actual teaching success and 
scores obtained on the Index L is very slight, 
as shown by (1) the correlation between the 
rank assigned by the principals and super- 
visors relative to the other teachers in the 
system and score on the Index L; (2) the 
correlation between the ratings on the 
Torgerson Diagnostic Teacher Rating Scale 
of Instructional Activities and score on the 
Index L. The correlation between gain in 
pupil achievement and score on the Morris 
Index L, as reported by Lyon, approximated 
zero. 


Further study is needed to determine the 
value of the Morris Trait Index L. On the 
basis of the results obtained in this study 
the value of the Index L for revealing teach. 
ing aptitude may be seriously questioned, 
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Aims and Methods of Supervision 


(Continued from page 79) 


be given concerning the ways in which an 
activity program of purposeful activity may 
be initiated and supervised. 

Obviously, teachers who have been edu- 
cated and trained according to the principles 
of the old school, cannot quickly administer 
a school on the basis of purposeful activity. 
There must be a gradual transition from the 
old to the new method. During this period 
the supervisor’s function is to help teachers 
to gain a clearer understanding of the mean- 
ing, principles, and technics of an activity 
program. 

Among other things, there must be much 
reading, many conferences and frequent dis- 
cussions centering around the professional 
problems which grow directly out of the 
nature of the educational process, such as 
best methods of motivating work, meaning 
and methods of discipline, education of the 
whole child, nature of individual differences, 
steps of the scientific method or reflective 
thinking, meaning of democracy, developing 
understanding and power rather than mere 
knowledge, education for use of leisure time, 


dynamic nature of the learning process, 
function of drill, and how habits are formed. 
Teachers also should be given specific sug- 
gestions and concrete help by supplying 
them with illustrative materials—units of 
work which have been developed under the 
supervision of other teachers, reports of 
clubs or self-goverring bodies, stimulating 
children’s books, hand projects, booklets, 
biographies, etc., which have been con- 
structed in other activity schools. 

In order that the teachers may have a 
guide, they should be given a number of 
suggestive optional units of work or at- 
tivities which have proved valuable to other 
teachers. These should be selected so as to 
be especially pertinent and helpful to reach 
the agreed-upon aims and objectives of edu- 
cation through purposeful activity. Also, 
each teacher should be supplied with a sug- 
gestive list of minor activities which will 
likely be helpful in an activity program. For 
example: The following’® is a list of lan- 
guage activities recommended for Grade V. 
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1. Conversing and writing about topics of 
current and seasonal interest. 

2. Corresponding with friends, fellow pu- 
pils, parents, etc. 

3. Evaluating their own work and that of 


others. 
4. Dramatization of poems, stories, fables, 


etc. 

5. Conversing about field trips, visits, in- 
terviews, travels, etc. 

6. Organizing an English club. 

7. Writing original poetry, plays for spe- 
cial occasions. 

8. Constructing booklets concerning his- 
torical, geographical and scientific mate- 
rials. 

After teachers have gained an apprecia- 
tion of the purposes and methods of organiz- 
ing and administering an activity program 
the supervisor must help them to begin or- 
ganizing various parts of the educational 
program in accordance with the principles 
of fostering purposeful activity. Fortunate- 
ly there are a number of concrete ways or 
instances in which better pupil initiating, 
planning, executing and judging may easily 
be started even though the teacher is follow- 
ing a straight subject-matter curriculum. 
For example: 

1. Improving the aesthetic appearance and 
physical environment of the classroom. 

2. Collecting and organizing illustrative 
materials, such as, pictures, antiques, arti- 
cles, etc., which help explain the topics 
under discussion. 

3. Setting up rules and regulations which 
are to be observed by the members of the 
school community, in the classrooms, corri- 
dors, and playground. 

4, Organizing a system of pupil self-gov- 
ernment. 

5. Making illustrative booklets, writing a 
biography, or autobiography, constructing 
hand projects. 

6. Taking field trips, excursions, or visits, 
or interviewing informed people to gather 
first-hand data. 

7. Dramatizing phases of the school pro- 
gram. 

8. Collecting, organizing and displaying 
books or other literature. 

9. Appointing committees or groups to 
work out some problem. 

10. Organizing clubs, and other extra-cur- 
riculum activities. 

As a teacher succeeds in adopting the 
principles of purposeful activity in the fore- 


going, she should try to incorporate them in 
the academic subject matter of the curricu- 
lum. Suggestive points of entry or “leads” 
may be discovered as follows: 

1. Discover fundamental interests of chil- 
dren by noting (a) kinds of questions asked 
by pupils; (b) types of books read; (c) es- 
says or stories written by children; (d) in- 
cidental conversations; (e) hobbies now de- 
veloping; (f) answers on questionnaires; 
(g) interests discovered from an enriched 
curriculum; and. (h) interests discovered 
through interviews with pupils and parents. 

2. Capitalize the stimulation and interest 
that grows out of an important local or 
national current event. 

3. Emphasize the importance of correct 
thinking and help pupils to develop a ques- 
tioning critical attitude, stressing the prob- 
lem attack, e. g. (1) Why does the wind 
generally blow from the west in Connecti- 
cut? (2) How did the Indians prepare their 
food? (3) Why do we get sick? 

After a satisfactory pupil interest has been 
determined and the unit of work is under 
way, the function of the supervisor con- 
tinues to be to observe and evaluate the 
learning environment in the classroom and 
to make suggestions for its improvement to 
promote professional growth of teachers, and 
to encourage and perhaps inspire them. 
Some of the most valuable ways to do this 
are to offer direct suggestions for better 
initiation, organization or planning, execu- 
tion, and judging of pupil purposes; and to 
help pupils and teachers to secure needed 
materials for carrying out a unit. 
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A New School on “Main Street” 


URING the first three decades of the 

twentieth century, epoch making changes 
have been made in public education. The 
changing character of the population and the 
demands of society have accelerated the es- 
tablishment of what might be termed a New 
School on “Main Street.” 

When we consider the heterogeneous char- 
acter of our school population and their dif- 
ferences as to race, background, heredity, 
environment, and aspirations, it is evident 
that the schools must make major adjust- 
ments to care for this new situation. 

In our democracy, there has been an ever 
increasing demand for equality of opportu- 
nity. We have built up an educational sys- 


tem which is tax supported, and no taxpayer 
will long tolerate inequalities of opportunity, 
nor are the citizens of a tax paying state 
willing to accept equality of educational of- 
fering as being synonymous with equality of 
educational opportunity. 

The profession can no longer stand on the 


alibi, ““We have offered a standard brand of 
education. Your child has been unable to 
meet the requirements of our system, and, 
hence, has failed, that is, is uneducated.” 

Educational psychology and educational 
tests have come to the aid of the teacher in 
helping her to accumulate a wealth of infor- 
mation as to the differences among individ- 
uals in abilities, aptitudes, and interests. A 
full and complete knowledge of the differ- 
ences seem to indicate that the education of 
a child should be undertaken not from the 
angle of subject matter, but from the angle 
of the individual needs and capacity of the 
child himself. 

The growing complexity of our civiliza- 
tion needs no substantiation. The simplicity 
of life in the past made lighter demands up- 
on public education than the present more 
complicated state of society. 

Whereas, at one time, the offering of the 
same opportunities of a limited type to all 
may have been legitimate, today, each indi- 
vidual should have an equal opportunity for 
the development of his abilities and apti- 
tudes to the end that he may attain the most 
complete mode of living in modern society. 
This does not mean, however, that the new 
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school shall continue to harbor that idea go 
prevalent in the past, namely, that education 
is for the purpose of sharpening the wits of 
the individual so that he may more readily 
live at the expense of his fellows, but, rather, 
that modern education should strive to cause 
the individual to make such adjustments as 
may be necessary to advance the common 
good of society. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we must 
think of educational objectives in terms of 
society, we must look to the individual child 
in order to determine the methods of reach- 
ing these objectives. 

The question is: What specific habits, 
knowledges, ideals, and appreciations are 
best for the individual? There have been 
many plans offered to provide for individ- 
ual differences. The attempts at caring for 
individual differences may be roughly classed 
in three groups, first, coaching laggards, sec- 
ond, differentiated assignment, and third, in- 
dividualized or laboratorized instruction. 

There have been many traditions and lim- 
itations which have caused most of the past 
attempts to fall short of success. Mass in- 
struction ideas became firmly rooted in 
America at an early period. Teachers and 
parents think largely in terms of mass in- 
struction. 

Our curricula offerings are influenced 
quite as much by tradition as by research. 
In the High School, especially, we find offer- 
ings which can justify themselves only ona 
basis of tradition. 

How, then, shall we remedy these short- 
ages and firmly establish the new school on 
Main Street? 

In the new school on Main Street, the old 
traditions are being dissipated, and, with all 
that was good in the old order retained as a 
social heritage, a new program is being es- 
tablished. The improvements which are be- 
ing made in education today will be perma- 
nent and lasting since they come from with- 
in rather than from without. The teaching 
profession is improving the schools because 
it feels the need of improvement, not be- 
cause of external pressure. At the same 
time, paradoxically, as it may seem, educa- 
tional institutions are created by the people 
of a democracy and not proffered to the peo- 
ple. The public schools form a part of the 
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State’s struggle for solidarity and continued 
existence. 

Bearing in mind the school’s relation to 
the state, we must adjust the school situa- 
tion so that it will afford equality of educa- 
tional opportunity and proper learning con- 
ditions. 

There will be no equality of educational 
opportunity until each child’s total educa- 
tional environment is in proper relation to 
all that is within him. This is the doctrine 
of the child centered curriculum. This 
means that in the new school, we speak of 
desired knowledges, habits, ideals, and ap- 
preciations rather than of required subjects. 

Furthermore, we are aware of the fact, 
that learning involves self activity. The ed- 


. ucational psychologist points out that ability 


to engage in self activity varies greatly with 
individuals. 

With the more heterogeneous nature of 
our school population, we are confronted 
with a greater range of abilities. This means 
that the school must provide different sub- 
ject matter, and different amounts of subject 
matter, methods, motives, if equality of ed- 
ucational opportunity is to be achieved. 

The knowledge of individual differences 
also suggests changes in the concept of 
“standards” and “markings.” It is readily 
seen that the erstwhile minimum standard of 
the teacher may be above the maximum 
ability of the pupil. Hence, the question is 
not one of school standards but one of prac- 
tical limits of the individual. 

A discussion of the methods used in the 
new school to attain these ends should be 
made. To properly instruct the elementary 
child in the tool subjects, there must be in- 
dividual instruction, and to engender social 
attitudes and ideals, there must be group ac- 
tivities. To insure proper mental health of 
the individual, situations should be so ad- 
justed that he will be making successful 
growth at all times. 

These conditions may be met by eliminat- 
ing grading entirely and substituting group- 
ing on a sociological basis. 

The social group of the elementary school 
would roughly be made on a basis of general 
maturity. There would be an attempt to 


draw from a heterogeneous social back- 
ground in forming the group. 

In the socializing of the school work, each 
will contribute from his background and 
lend to a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of the other fellow. 
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‘MAIN STREET” 





For the tool subjects, the social group or 
classroom would be divided into smaller 
groups according to the attainment in the 
skill to be engendered. Great care should 
be taken not to impress upon any group its 
superiority or inferiority. Any one group is 
merely mastering a skill. That skill is its 
objective and is not rated inferior or supe- 
rior to the skill to be mastered by another 
group. The leading makers of textbooks are 
realizing the need of this type of group in- 
struction and are omitting the grade captions 
from their textbooks. This means that a 
boy who has been five years in school need 
no longer be embarrassed by seeing the cap- 
tion, “A Reader for the Third Grade” con- 
fronting him. He will rather feel, “Here is 
a new book. I am having success with my 
reading. I like to read.” 

The brighter child may be permitted to 
complete his tool subjects rapidly and be 
enriched with a greater offering and with 
opportunities to use his tool subjects in a 
wider social field. 

The Junior High School is one of the 
greatest improvements on Main Street. 
Here the child should enter on a basis of 
maturity. Here, he will find a differentiated 
curricula suited to his needs. Guidance will 
be a big factor in his life at this time. 
Broadening and finding courses give him a 
sample of the World’s Work and he will ap- 
preciate the common thoughts and aspira- 
tions of mankind. 

In the Junior High School, there will be 
an opportunity to continue in the tool sub- 
jects if, in any case, they have failed to reach 
the practical limits of mastery. The authors 
and publishers could render much service 
by bringing out at this time books to be 
used in the Junior High School which would 
fulfill the need of a broader outlook upon 
society and still be comprehensible to those 
who should enter Junior High, and who, as 
yet, have not mastered fundamental pro- 
cesses. 

The constants or required subjects in the 
Junior High School should be so handled 
that the pupil will always be so grouped 
that he is profitably and successfully pur- 
suing studies which are suited to his indi- 
vidual nature, needs, and capacities. For 
the variables, intelligent guidance will place 
the pupil in a division where he will be 
able to profitably and successfully pursue 
the subject of his choice. If he is a misfit, 

(Continued on page 92) 








Selecting a College Faculty 


HE selection of a teaching staff is one 

of the most important problems con- 
fronting the college president, for the 
success or failure of his institution is 
largely determined by the quality of its 
faculty. A college appointment above 
the rank of instructor, and in some cases 
above that of assistant professor, is usual- 
ly made for life; therefore extreme care 
should be exercised in choosing a college 
teacher. 

Although a college board of trustees is 
invested with the power of appointment, 
they almost invariably delegate this 
function to the president, reserving for 
themselves the approval of his nomina- 
tions. If the college president has the 
confidence of his board, the confirmation 
of his appointments is merely a formal 
procedure. In the large colleges and 


universities the president usually dele- 
gates much of this responsibility to his 


deans or department heads who make 
nominations for appointment to him. 

There are four general ways in which 
an employing officer of a college locates 
candidates for a position on his faculty. 
These are through personal contacts, 
graduate schools, the employment bureau 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, and commercial agencies. 
The most important of these methods is 
that of personal contact. The farsighted 
college president usually keeps a list of 
eligible and desirable prospects for each 
of the important positions on his faculty 
so that when a vacancy occurs unexpect- 
edly, he can fill it very readily. 

College executives meet many pro- 
fessors in their travels and at professional 
gatherings, and many of them employ 
this means of becoming acquainted with 
leaders in the respective fields. During 
conventions, hotel lobbies become veri- 
table market places. Many college execu- 
tives not only employ men during these 
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conventions, but add names to their 
eligible list of prospects so that in case 
of an unexpected vacancy, they know 
whom to call to fill it. 

Professional periodicals afford excel- 
lent opportunities to note the transfers in 
positions that are being made and to be- 
come acquainted with the accomplish- 
ments of professors. Many teachers in 
small colleges have made themselves 
known and have received calls as a re- 
sult of the publication of some book or 
magazine article. 

The graduate schools afford the great- 
est opportunity to locate young men for 
instructorships or assistant professor- 
ships. Heads of departments, deans, and 
presidents frequently visit the large 
graduate schools and “look over” the men 
who are candidates for teaching positions. 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors maintains an employment 
bureau for its members; and although 
this feature of their organization is new, 
it has already proved to be an excellent 
source to which employing executives of 
colleges may go in order to locate candi- 
dates. 

The fourth method of locating candi- 
dates for college positions is through 
teachers’ agencies that specialize in the 
placement of college teachers, and their 
offices may be found scattered through- 
out the country. Many executives whose 
colleges are in distant communities rely 
upon these commercial agencies for rec- 
ommendations in filling positions in their 
colleges. 

After the college president has located 
the prospective candidates, his most dif- 
ficult task is the evaluation of their cre- 
dentials. The eight general factors taken 
into consideration are: (1) letters of ap- 
plication, (2) photographs, (3) refer- 
ences, (4) publications, (5) training, (6) 
experience, (7) personality traits, and 
(8) the results of an interview. 

Little can be gotten from a letter of ap- 
plication other than personal information 








heir 


now 


for 








and a general idea as to what the writer 
thinks about himself. There are still em- 
ployers who think that they can tell a 
great deal about a candidate from his 
handwriting, but objective evidence 
points to the fact that handwriting indi- 
cates little beyond one’s ability to write 
legibly. 

A second factor is the applicant’s 
photograph. Almost every employing 
officer requests a photograph, but other 
than getting a general idea as to the facial 
architecture of a candidate, not much is 
to be gained. There are those who be- 
lieve that they can read character, intel- 
ligence, and other traits from a photo- 
graph, but objective tests show that one 
might just as well look at the back of a 
photograph as its face. Those who think 
that they have been successful in select- 
ing candidates from photographs have 
usually been influenced by other factors 
which they considered but did not isolate. 
The wide use of photographs is largely 
the result of tradition. 

A third factor which is taken into con- 
sideration in the selection of candidates is 
the references which have been submit- 
ted regarding the applicant. The value 
of a reference is largely determined by 
the person who wrote it and the purpose 
for which it was written. General refer- 
ences are of little value. The best let- 
ters of recommendation are those writ- 
ten in reply to a definite request from the 
employing official, for people who write a 
favorable general letter of recommenda- 
tion are usually quite frank in replying to 
definite requests, especially when they 
know the party making the inquiry. 
Those presidents and deans in whose let- 
ters faith may be put become generally 
known, and employers rely upon them 
for a just evaluation of a candidate 
known to them. 

The fourth factor, and perhaps the one 
that is regarded as the most important by 
universities, is the publications of the 
candidate. The professional publications 
of an applicant are often regarded as a 
measure of his standing in his academic 
field. The quality of these publications 
is more important than the number. Pub- 
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lications certainly loom large and they do 
afford an excellent opportunity to deter- 
mine the applicant’s command of the 
techniques of research and his ability to 
express his thoughts clearly. Published 
papers often reveal one’s educational 
philosophy and one’s grasp of certain 
problems. 

A fifth factor that is considered is the 
training of the prospective faculty mem- 
ber. The Ph.D. degree is coming to be 
regarded as a prerequisite to considera- 
tion although many of the small colleges 
will employ men who have only the M.A. 
degree and sometimes those who have 
just the B.A. degree. There has been 
much criticism of the “Ph.D.,” but col- 
leges are beginning to realize that the 
training involved in the securing of a 
Doctorate is essential. All holders of the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree are not 
qualified to teach, but if the “Ph.D.” has 
the other required qualifications, he is 
usually a better prepared man than the 
one who has not this degree. 

In addition to a thorough training in 
subject matter that is usually represented 
by the Ph.D. degree, some knowledge 
and mastery of the techniques of teach- 
ing is coming to be required. The train- 
ing of the applicant must now show a 
thorough knowledge of the subject to be 
taught, some familiarity with pedagogical 
methods, and an acquaintance with, if 
not a mastery of, research methods. 

In employing department heads and 
deans it is perhaps more important for 
them to be good administrators than to 
be exceptional scholars. Their success is 
determined by their executive and ad- 
ministrative ability rather than by their 
scholarship. It is also important for this 
group to be trained in educational pro- 
cedure and administrative techniques. 

A sixth factor of importance in the 
evaluation of candidates for positions on 
the faculties of colleges and universities 
is experience. Quality rather than quan- 
tity of experience is important. Some 
time or another a candidate of consider- 
able experience should have been in con- 
tact with some great university, even 


though his position therein may have 
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been a minor one. Much time spent in 
second- or third-rate institutions is not 
looked upon favorably unless the indi- 
vidual has achieved unusual success in 
spite of the college. Two or more years 
of experience in certain first-rate institu- 
tions is looked upon as being of exceed- 
ingly great value. 

Residence abroad is coming to be deem- 
ed as absolutely essential for anyone who 
wishes to teach any of the several foreign 
languages. Experience in industry or in 
some other practical field is also looked 
upon with favor by college presidents 
who wish to fill certain types of positions 
on their faculties. 

A seventh set of factors that are con- 
sidered are those which go to make up 
one’s personality. Students almost in- 
variably rate “personality” as being the 
most important trait a professor can pos- 
sess outside of a thorough knowledge of 
his subject. In certain research positions, 
however, personality traits are of lesser 
importance than when the individual 
must have considerable contact with his 
students. 

Personal appearance in its broadest 
sense probably ranks first. Other per- 
sonality traits that are regarded as im- 
portant are: ability to cooperate with 
others, character, honesty, morals, toler- 
ance, sense of humor, and freedom from 
marked physical defects or annoying 
habits. Each of these factors is important. 
Whether or not a candidate possesses 
these desirable personal traits can be de- 
termined, in part, by an interview or 
conference. 

The eighth or last factor of importance 
in the evaluation of a prospective faculty 
member is the interview. Almost all 
personality traits are disclosed to some 
extent in a well conducted interview. 
Some colleges invite the most likely can- 
didate to come to its institution for a 
visit. Luncheons to which members of 
the department concerned are invited are 
given for the visitor, and here opportunity 
is provided the candidate to present his 
point of view and to discuss certain prob- 
lems that relate to his field. The employ- 
ing official, be he department head, dean, 


or president, may avail himself of the re. 
actions of the other members of the 
faculty. 

The conference held at the institution 
to which the candidate is called offers the 
greatest opportunity for judging the ap. 
plicant as well as affording him a chance 
to look over the situation. This plan is 
obviously a costly one for the remote col- 
lege, but it is one that is gaining favor in 
filling key positions. 

Cognizance must, of course, be taken of 
the ideals and purposes of the institution 
when its executive selects people for posi- 
tions on its staff, for it is obvious that a 
highly competent individual whose ideals 
are not in harmony with those of the col- 
lege will not succeed or be happy in his 
new position. 

The methods of selecting a college staff 
that are here described are those which 
are usually employed by the competent 
executive. 





A New School 


(Continued from page 89) 


the road should be open to another choice. 

The greatest need of the school on Main 
Street is a new teacher. This new teacher 
is now arriving. His training has been care- 
ful. He is a real doctor of our sick democ- 
racy. He knows the elements of sociology 
and psychology. He understands the prin- 
ciples underlying the educative process and 
knows its objectives. He is no longer an 
administrator of those patent medicines 
known as methods, yet his technique and 
methods are good. Intelligence tests, prog- 
nostic tests, diagnostic tests, and achieve- 
ment tests are all a part of his professional 
kit and he knows their uses and abuses. He 
has a full realization of the proper impor- 
tance of both physical and mental hygiene. 

So, that, from this new school on Main 
Street, this new type of teacher sends forth 
a generation which is prepared “to meet re- 
sponsibility with courage and which real- 
izes its full debt to society.” Yet, for all 
this, that teacher must know that he comes 
to the end of his professional career “bear- 
ing in his hands only that which he has 
given away.” 















One-Fourth of the Nation’s 
























































“: [Population Again Turns Schoolward 
se {Population Again urns Schoolwar 
2 ap- 
ance A Statement From the Office of Education, September 18, 1932 
an is : = 
col. 
mt “What we do in our public schools with our children determines what our Nation shall 
m be. In spite of temporary economic difficulties, it is no time for back-tracking in educa- 
tion. It is more vital for us to have better education and more of it to protect us from our 
n of own ignorance and follies. Men are children but once and during that period the grown- 
: up can at least afford opportunity to the child."—Ray Lyman Witsur, Secretary of the 
tion U. S. Department of the Interior. 
OSi- 
. MORROW America’s most fundamental however, the public schools are expecting 
J and vital industry—that of education— large enrollments of boys and girls who for- 
his with 1,500,000 employees carrying its daily merly attended private institutions of learn- 
results to 31,000,000 people, will find itself ing, so that the total elementary school reg- 
quite generally in operation. istration will approximate that of 1931. 
taff Latest available statistics from the Federal Public high school education should be 
ich Office of Education show that education will more popular this year than ever before 
ent put to work this week and next approxi- because of the scarcity of jobs. The hold- 





mately 1,037,605 teachers in all types of 
schools, 26,953 superintendents and business 
officers, 37,764 public school supervisors and 
principals, 238,306 janitors, about 50,000 bus 
drivers and approximately 125,000 engineers, 
carpenters, plumbers, electricians, health of- 
ficials, etc. 

This year’s school family will not out- 
number 1930’s record-breaker of one-fourth 
the nation’s total population, according to 
estimates. Public elementary and high school 
attendance will approximate 25,000,000. Col- 





















x lege and university registration is expected 
i to surpass a million full-time students and 
: about one-quarter million part-time stu- 
s dents. 

, Nearly 800,000 boys and girls will “toddle 


off’ to kindergarten within the next two 
weeks. This is about one-third the num- 
ber of all four- and five-year olds in large 
cities, according to the 1930 census. Forty 
thousand will be sent to private kinder- 
gartens. It is interesting to note that kin- 
dergartens will be maintained in practical- 
ly all of the major cities of the United States 
this year, despite decreases in educational 
appropriations. Only two per cent of more 
than 600 large cities will eliminate kinder- 
gartens or reduce kindergarten programs 
this year. 

Evidence of the decreased birth rate again 
may be seen in public elementary school 
enrollments. Due to economic conditions, 


















ing power of the high school will be in- 
creased, and there will be fewer “drop- 
outs” in the freshman and sophomore years, 
it is predicted. Many graduates of the past 
few years, now unemployed, are expected 
to fall in line to take high school postgrad- 
uate courses, provided free by many city 
school systems, and adult education at the 
high school level is expected to show a sharp 
rise. Total enrollments this term should ex- 
ceed the 1930 record of approximately 50 per 
cent of all high school age boys and girls. 

Colleges and universities are hopeful of 
registering as many students in 1932 as they 
did in 1931. Many institutions of higher ed- 
ucation which felt a drop in summer school 
attendance, hope to report a normal regis- 
tration within the next few weeks. Grad- 
uate college work is expected to attract large 
numbers this term. 

Thousands of adults without jobs will be 
seeking school training during the next sev- 
eral months. In the emergency last year 
many cities kept their school buildings open 
for adult and parent education, and this year 
the successful plan of providing education 
during the enforced leisure time will be con- 
tinued. Vocational, continuation, and night 
schools will again adjust their programs to 
meet the needs of unemployed and part- 
time employed persons. Day, evening, and 
Saturday education will be provided, the 
Saturday classes operating very convenient- 
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ly with the 5-day week. Dearborn, Mich., 
Lansing, Mich., Stamford, Conn., Gary, Ind., 
and numerous other cities held Saturday 
classes last year or allowed unemployed 
adults the use of school rooms or grounds. 

Rural schools are expecting larger enroll- 
ments this year because of increasingly 
large migrations of families from the city 
to the farm. The Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that 1,679,000 persons moved 
from cities to farms in 1930, nearly three- 
quarters of a million more than the num- 
ber that moved from farm to city. The 
trend is still “farmward,” which means ad- 
ditional responsibility for rural school ad- 
ministrators and teachers. “Rural schools 
must be strengthened, their curricula en- 
riched, and provisions made for adult edu- 
cational opportunities,” says James A. Moy- 
er, President of the National Commission on 
the Enrichment of Adult Life, commenting 
on the “back-to-land” movement. 

Federal Office of Education records show 
that more than $55,000,000 a year are spent 
to transport children in rural sections of the 
United States to their studies. They jour- 
ney daily in 55,000 motor vehicles and in 
4,000 horse-drawn vehicles. Although the 
old-time one-room schools are disappearing 
at the rate of 3,000 per year, it is estimated 
that there are still approximately 145,000 
one-room schools in the various states, and 
about 17,000 consolidated schools. 

Decreases in appropriations for education 
may have a tendency this year, in many 
schools, to cause the crowding of as many 
pupils as possible into each classroom in or- 
der to employ fewer teachers and to keep 
instruction costs to a minimum. That this 
practice may hamper education is pointed 
out by William G. Carr, research director of 
the National Education Association, who re- 
cently said, “If education takes for its major 
purpose the development of personality and 
character, instead of routine learning of 
facts, names, dates, definitions and the like, 
most educators would favor at least some 
small groups permitting close and friendly 
contact between teachers and pupils.” 

To meet pared appropriations for educa- 
tion, a number of schools have decided upon 
shorter terms. This practice, although not 
general, may be sufficiently widespread to 
reduce the standards cf instruction set for 
public elementary andi high schools. One 
month less school per ycar would natural- 


ly mean, if the short term continued 
throughout the elementary and high schoo| 
period, a year and a half less education fo, 
every high school graduate. 

Various ways of decreasing educational 
costs are being reported to the National Eq. 
ucation Association and to the Federal Of. 
fice of Education in Washington, D. C. Some 
are worthy of duplication elsewhere—others 
are harmful to the school program. Presj- 
dent Hoover recently said, “The very first 
obligation upon the national resources is the 
undiminished financial support of the pub- 
lic schools. We can not afford to lose any 
ground in education. That is neither econ- 
omy nor good government.” 





As the Author Sees It 


(Continued from page 83) 


“Batting 300 in College.” It is believed that 
this manual presents a practical and work- 
able plan which will be of real assistance to 
the college freshman and, although primarily 
intended for fraternity use, yet may also be 
of advantage in orientation and _ similar 
courses required of college freshmen— 
R. H. Jordan. 


CURRICULUM MAKING IN AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGES. John T. Wheeler. Published by 
The McGregor Company, Athens, Georgia. 
1932. 165 pages. 


Of all the significant problems which have 
developed during the past ten years in the 
field of our Land Grant Colleges, none is 
more outstanding than the problem which 
deals with curriculum revision in the agri- 
cultural colleges. 

This book presents not only a plea for col- 
lege curricula revision based on research, 
but it puts forth a guiding philosophy of ag- 
ricultural college curriculum making fol- 
iowed up by specific research studies to 
point the way to methods and procedures in 
curriculum research. The purposes _ that 
prompt putting this material in book form 
are two: 

1. To introduce unifying principles in cur- 
riculum making in agricultural colleges, and, 

2. To indicate by examples objective re- 
search methods in curriculum determina- 
tion—John T. Wheeler. 





Lambda Chapter Takes a Step Forward 


HE California State Committee of Phi 

Delta Kappa proposed and has fostered 
a policy and program for the dissemination 
of the contributions to education contained 
in research studies made in _ universities 
within the state. The proposed plan in- 
cludes a central state repository of ab- 
stracts of studies in education which will be 
sent upon request to persons interested. 
Lambda Chapter is desirous to cooperate in 
every way for the furtherance of this proj- 
ect, and has had a number of studies ab- 
stracted by its initiates. Last spring, a com- 
mittee was appointed by the president upon 
motion of the chapter, to make a report on 
the feasibility of publishing a chapter bul- 
letin of research abstracts as an immediate 
undertaking of a service program to field 
members. 

The committee submitted its report, which 
is given here in full context, because we 
consider the project one of the most pro- 
gressive and professional services ever un- 
dertaken by the chapter. 

Lambda Chapter at present has a rather 
large cash surplus in the treasury, a situa- 
tion which would be rather difficult to jus- 
tify except that it is to be used to render a 
concrete professional service to the loyal 
brothers who have contributed their por- 
tions in dues. 

The California State Committee of Phi 
Delta Kappa has promoted the project of a 
research service to field members of Phi 
Delta Kappa through a central depository of 
thesis abstracts which would be available to 
any member. Lambda Chapter is desirous 
of rendering such a useful type of service 
to its many field members. 

The Committee recommends as follows: 

I. That Lambda Chapter takes steps look- 

ing toward the publication of a bulletin 

or bulletins containing theses abstracts, 
to-wit: 

a. One bulletin containing summaries of 
doctors’ dissertations as printed on 
the programs for the final examina- 
tions. (These programs are available 
and may be compiled with a mini- 
mum of editing.) This bulletin may 
be published as soon as the necessary 
work of compilation and indexing can 
be performed. F 

Professor Lee can get the bulletins 
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published for the cost of paper at the 
Frank Wiggins Trade School in Los 

Angeles. For suggestions as to form 

and quality, see P. D. K. Research 

Bulletins in Lange Library, published 

by chapters at University of Southern 

California, Minnesota, and Peabody. 

. That Lambda Chapter shall procure 

abstracts of all masters’ theses in 
Education, beginning with the latest 
ones, and when sufficient material is 
obtained, that these abstracts be pub- 
lished as a chapter bulletin. These 
abstracts may be procured by one or 
more of the following methods: 

1. Request the author to make an 
abstract. 

2. Have initiates make one or more 
abstracts. 

. Request professors in department 
to have their advanced students 
make abstract of masters’ theses 
which they directed or have pref- 
erence for. 

. Supplement the summaries of 
masters’ theses which are publish- 
ed semiannually in the University 
High School Journal. Mrs. E. D. 
Edwards has performed this serv- 
ice of summarizing for the Journal 
since it appeared two years ago. 

. Have members of Lambda Chapter 
abstract one or more masters’ 
theses voluntarily or by assign- 
ment. 

II. That Lambda Chapter appoint a commit- 
tee to confer with Mrs. Edwards and Mr. 
Brownlee, editor, and endeavor to make 
the summaries which appear in the 
University High School Journal more 
complete and more informative. The 
committee recommends that “Sources of 
Data” be given brief description in the 
summaries or abstracts. (This plan is 
agreeable to Mrs. Edwards and the 
Journal.) 

. That with the first issue of the Univer- 
sity High School Journal in which the 
improved abstracts or summaries ap- 
pear, Lambda Chapter place with the 
editor or with the University Press a 
standing order for 1000 (more or less) 
reprints of the section containing the ab- 
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stracts. (Quoted to Professor Lee by 
publisher at $12.50 per 1000 per signa- 
ture—8-page reprints.) 
. That one copy of each bulletin and one 
copy of each reprint from the University 
High School Journal be sent free to each 
member in good standing in Lambda 
Chapter, to each active chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa, and to libraries or other 
agencies as the chapter may direct. A 
charge may be fixed for additional copies 
requested by others. 
. That it is the judgment of the com- 
mittee that this proposed service pro- 
gram could become a reality by De- 
cember, 1932, with respect to reeommen- 
dation Ia, and III of this report. The 
recommendation of Ib should result in a 
bulletin covering masters’ theses for 
several years back of May, 1933. The 
bulletins will include all theses up to the 
time the first reprints of the University 
High School Journal are utilized. 
Committee: Professor Edwin A. Lee, 
Chairman; Robert E. Brownlee, Editor Uni- 
versity High School Journal; Dr. A. B. 
Murphy; K. A. Lyon (President-ex-officio). 

Report written by K. A. Lyon. Provisions 
approved by Executive Committee: Lyon, 
Herron, Haydis, Yockey, Keys. 





Indiana Statewide Program 
URING the past summer, Alpha Chapter 
with the cooperation of its faculty spon- 

sor, Velorus Martz, and through a large 
committee of its members, formulated a 
statewide program the object of which is to 
keep up the interest of and to maintain vital 
contacts with the field membership of the 
state. The counties of the state have been 
grouped into twelve districts, each to rep- 
resent a unit in this program. Other states 
will do well to follow this undertaking of 
Alpha Chapter in Indiana. 

The following paragraphs are quoted from 
a letter addressed to Brothers in Phi Delta 
Kappa and signed by the faculty sponsor: 

“Our Fraternal Ideals of Service and 
Leadership, to which we have been solemnly 
pledged, have been given added significance 
by the economic conditions that prevail in 
the land. There is urgent need that steps 
be taken to see that the educational oppor- 
tunities and privileges of the boys and girls 
of Indiana be not unduly abridged. We have 
offered ourselves for that service through 
the statewide program we have inaugurated. 


The task is not a trivial one nor to be lightly 
undertaken. 

“But we have confidence that a united Phj 
Delta Kappa can be an effective force in the 
cause of education in Indiana. To perfec 
this united front we are dependent largely 
upon those who have been on the campus 
this summer. Will you carry back our mes. 
sage to those in the field? Gather them to. 
gether throughout the state to consider oy 
most pressing problems: 1. How can we ad- 
just our school program to present economic 
conditions without sacrificing the welfare of 
our boys and girls? 2. How can we carry 
to the people through every avenue of pub- 
licity the fundamental importance of sup- 
porting education at all levels? If we can 
make a real contribution to the solution of 
these problems we shall have justified our 
existence for all time. But the success of 
our efforts along these lines will depend in 
large degree upon the cooperation of those 
of us who are now returning to the various 
counties from the University. If we are not 
enthusiastic and loyal, we can not expect the 
others to be so.” 





Alumni Chapters 


Each Alumni Chapter has been requested 
to supply information relative to its pro- 
grams, meeting places, dates of meetings, 
etc., for the current year. This information 
will appear in the December issue of The 
Phi Delta Kappan. Several chapters have 
already reported but the number is too few 
to justify the Alumni Chapter Directory in 
this issue. 

The last National Council set up certain 
new and rather significant requirements for 
the alumni chapters. Eventually these new 
standards must be met by the alumni chap- 
ters but the Executive Committee at its last 
meeting decided that the present biennium 
be allowed as a grace period during which 
the chapters might adjust themselves to the 
new order of things. 

Each alumni chapter is required to hold 
not fewer than six meetings per year, one 
of which should be held in the month of 
May. 

Each chapter must maintain an enrollment 
of not fewer than twelve members in good 
standing. 

The membership of alumni chapters may 
come only from the ranks of the fraternity. 
They must also be in good standing in their 
active chapters and in the national organi- 
zation. 





Directory of Chapters 


NORTHEAST DISTRICT 


ERT HARPER, District Representative, Murray 
Hill Industrial High School, New York, New York. 


Bera—Columbia University 
Garth H. Akridge, Secretary, Box No. 113, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New York. 

Taera—Cornell University : 

M. L. Hulse, Secretary, 251 Goldwin Smith Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

lora—Harvard University 
Elmer D. West, Secretary, 6 Lawrence 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

X1—University of Pittsburgh ’ 
Theodore A. Siedle, Secretary, 210 State Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Ruo—New York University 
Ira M. Kline, Secretary, Room 54, Student Ac- 
tivities Building, New York University, Washington 
Square East, New York, New York. 

Tau—University of Pennsylvania 
Charles E. Sohl, Secretary, Room 113, Bennett Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Atpoa Bera—University of Virginia 
Henry G. Acker, Secretary, Room D, Peabody Hall, 
University of Virginia, University, Virginia. 

Appa Era—Temple University 
Everett Townsend, Secretary, Box No. 141, Temple 
University, Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

AtpHa Lamspa—Boston University 
Edward H. Temple, Secretary, 29 Exeter Street, 
School of Education, Boston University. Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

AtpHa Pi—Rutgers University 
Robert Walker, Secretary, 


Hall, 


School of Education, 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
AtpHa Ruo—Johns Hopkins University 

Walter Miller, Secretary, 3 East 25th Street, Balti- 

more, Maryland. 


WESTERN DISTRICT 
WALTER E. MORGAN, District Representative, 914 
Fifteenth Street, Sacramento, California. 


Detta—Stanford University 
Homer P. King, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford 
University, California. 

Lamspa—University of California 
Edward Ryce, Secretary, Haviland Hall, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. 

Nu—University of Washington 
F. F. Powers, Secretary, 114 Education Hall, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Cur—University of Oregon 
A. B. Stillman, Secretary, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

AtpHa GamMmMa—State College of Washington 
George Theodorson, Secretary, Box No. 247, College 
Station, Pullman, Washington. 

AtpHa Epstton—University of Southern California 
Merritt M. Thompson, Secretary, Box No. 123, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Atpna Zeta—University of Arizona 
O. K. Garretson, Secretary, Bin-A, University Sta- 
tion, College of Education, Tucson, Arizona. 

ALPHA Omicron—Claremont Colleges 
Bertram A. Betts, Secretary, Department of Educa- 
tion, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
E. A. COLLINS, District Representative, State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
Gamma—University of Missouri 
Charles H. Butler, Secretary, 
School, Columbia, Missouri. 


University High 


Mu—vUniversity of Texas 
L. C. McDonald, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University 
Station, Austin, Texas. 

Pst—Peabody College 
L. L. Gore, Secretary, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Apna ALpHA—University of Oklahoma 
Lonnie D. Huddleston, Secretary, Box No. 49, Fac- 
ulty Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

AtpHA Kappa—University of Tennessee 
Luther Smith, Secretary, Box No. 4226, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

AvtpHa X1i—University of Alabama 
Wilbur T. Harris, Secretary, Care Dr. Paul W. 
Terry, School of Education, University, Alabama. 


NORTH CENTRAL DISTRICT 


W. W. PATTY—District Representative, School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


AvcpHa—lIndiana University 
Guy L. Foster, Secretary, Science 36, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Zeta—University of Chicago 
thur E. Traxler, Secretary, Faculty Exchange, 
School of Education, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
Pr—University of Illinois 
E. C. Seyler, Secretary, 102 Education Building, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
S1cma—Ohio State University 
Elmer B. Royer, Secretary, Education Building, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Upstton—Northwestern University 
John Shank, Secretary, School of Education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Pxut—University of Wisconsin 
H. Clifton Hutchins, Secretary, Box No. 183, Bascom 
Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Omeca—University of Michigan 
Fred G. Walcott, Secretary, 4007 University High 
Schcol, University of Michigan, Ann _ Arbor, 
Michigan. 
Avpua lIora—University of Cincinnati 
J. A. Woofter, Secretary, Campus Station, Box No. 1, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
AtpHA Nu—University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


CENTRAL WEST DISTRICT 


H. C. KOCH, District Representative, Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Epstton—University of Iowa 
Alvin W. Schindler, Secretary, College of Education, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Era—University of Minnesota 
S. E. Torsten Lund, Secretary, Room 208, Burton 
Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 


Kaprpa—University of Kansas 
J. Garland Downum, Secretary, 117 Fraser Hall, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Omicron—University of Nebraska 
Roy E. Cochran, Secretary, Room 203, Social Science 
Building, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
AvpHa De_ta—Kansas State College 
W. H. Andrews, Secretary, Department of Education. 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
AvpHA Tueta—University of North Dakota 
Walter M. Loomer, Secretary, Box No. 546, Uni- 
versity Station, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
A.tpHa Mvu—Colorado State Teachers College 
Barton Meeker, Secretary, Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado. 








“The future of the American schools rests with 
those who are enrolled as students in these in- 
stitutions today. If each student is graduated with 
a profound sense of the significance of education 
for the individual and for society, continued prog- 
ress of the schools is assured. High-school grad- 
uates soon become voters. Their knowledge of — 
what constitutes a good school system will guide 
them in their decisions on school issues. Is there 
any reason why we should help children to un- 
derstand the principles of healthful living, of well- 
used leisure, of home building, of worthy char- 
acter, of earning a living, without inspiring in 
these same young people a sense of appreciation 
for the American institution which helps the na- 


tion to achieve these desirable objectives of 


sound health, happy homes, good character, and 


material prosperity ?” 


—The Journal of the N. E. A. _ 





